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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. ticularly the blacksmith, who, although he had 
California: a History of Upper and Lower|\not armour to defend him, advanced, calling | 
alifornia, §c. §c. By Alexander Forbes, | out, ‘ Long live the faith of Jesus Christ, and | 
Esq. 8vo. pp. 352. London, 1839. Smith,|die the dogs his enemies.’ Whilst this was | 
Elder, and Co. going on, the Father President with his com. | 
A coop map and a plain historical account of|panion went inside the house, recommending 
this great tract of country, yet so thinly peo-|all to God, and praying that there should not 
pled, that whatever may become its importance | result any deaths, either among his own people, 
in future years, it strikes us that we shall be/or among the Gentiles; and that the souls of} 
long enough dead and buried, before it can re-| the latter might not be lost which otherwise | 
quire the grave examination of the Critic or| would be saved by future baptism. The war, | 
Reviewer. Whether Russia or America, or however, still continued, accompanied by the | 
both, may intrude upon these Provinces, the; terrible yells of the Indians, when a boy, called 
upper one of which is stated to hold out some | Joseph, came running in great haste, and pro- 
strong temptations to colonisation, it seems at, strated himself at the feet of our venerable pre. | 
present difficult to decide. Whatever may be) sident, saying, ‘ Father, give me absolution, for | 
the ulterior objects of either, they have so the Indians have killed me.’ The good father | 
much territory already unsettled in and about absolved him, and he died immediately, an ar- | 
their dominions, that we cannot think distant! row having passed through his throat, but his 
California in any immediate danger. Such;death was kept secret. Of the Indians many | 
being our opinions on the subject, we shall|fell; and the rest, seeing the destructive effect 
merely extract a passage or two to illustrate of the fire-arms, retired, carrying with them 
the author. Premising that what settlements | the whole of their dead and wounded, in order 
have been made are chiefly through Mexican |to prevent us from knowing their loss. They 
Missionaries, we give the following specimen of ; were enabled to conceal the deaths, but the 
their trials, whimsically called ‘*the War !”— |number of wounded was soon known, because 
“Having dedicated one of the huts which’ in a few days they returned in peace, requesting 
they had erected as a church, they endeavoured, |to be cured, which was done by our good sur. 
by presents and affectionate expressions, to;geon. This charitable conduct on our part, 
bring the natives towards it, who came within | caused them to be somewhat grateful, and the 
sight ; but they paid no attention to any thing sorrowful experience of their unsuccessful attack 
except to receive whatever was offered them, created fear and respect, which made them de- 
except provisions; but on no account would) port themselves differently from what they had 


they touch any of our victuals ; and on a bit of | hitherto done, and they still continued to resist 
meat being forced into a child’s mouth, it spit} the mission, but without arms. Of the Christ- 


each a member to the general congress, elected 
by popular ‘suffrage. The first deputy elected 
for Upper California was a captain of the Cali- 
fornian troops, and a Spaniard by birth ; but on 
his arrival at San Blas he found a law had been 
passed excluding natives of Spain from congress, 
and he was obliged to return. A lieutenant 
was then elected to succeed him, who proceeded 
to the city of Mexico, where he died. A ser- 
jeant of the same corps was then elected, who 
served out his term of two years in the Mexi- 
can congress, and then returned to his native 
country.” 

In 1836, a revolution broke out at Monterey, 
and “ They followed up these proceedings by 
expelling the whole officials of the Mexican 
government, and all the troops from the coun- 
try, and transporting them to the Mexican 
territory. On receiving notice of this revolu- 
tion, the Mexican government immediately had 
recourse to their usual mode of warfare, fulmi- 
nating furious proclamations and addresses to 
the citizens, appealing to their patriotism, and 
ordering to be prepared, without delay, a for- 
midable expedition to proceed against such au- 
dacious and unnatural sons of the republic, 
whom it was incumbent on them to put down 
and chastise as their treason deserved. The 
first patrioticebullition, however, soon subsided ; 
no expedition was prepared, California was 
soon forgotten, and it has remained for nearly 
two years to do as it pleases, to have a govern. 
ment of its own manufacture, or to live without 
a government at all. Being thus left to the free- 
dom of their own will, the Californians, true to 


it out as if it had been poison. This circum. 
stance was considered as a miracle from hea-| 
ven ; for if they had been as desirous of pro- | 
visions as they were of cloth, they would have | 
left the strangers to have starved of hunger. | 
Their desire for all sort of cloth was extreme, | 
80 much so, that the sails of the vessel in the! 
bay were not safe, they having gone one night | 
in their rush canoes and cut a large piece out | 
of one of them. At length precautions were | 
taken to prevent like acts; yet, as no punish- | 
ment was inflicted, they proceeded to still, 
greater lengths and stole openly, confiding in 
their numbers, and being armed with bows and 
arrows, wooden swords which cut like steel, 
and clubs which are very formidable. And 
now, finding that they were opposed, they re- 
solved to try their fortune, and by taking our 
lives possess themselves of all our spoils. ‘This 
they attempted to do on the twelfth and thir- 
teenth of August, but were obliged to retire. 
On the fifteenth of this month, after the Father 
Fernando had gone on board to say mass, with 
two soldiers, four only remaining on shore, and 
our venerable president and Father Biscayno 
having finished mass at the mission, there fell 
upon them a great number of Indians, all 
armed for war, who began to rob every thing 
they could find, taking away from the sick 
even their sheets. The corporal immediately 
called out to arms, and when they saw the 
soldiers putting on their leather armour, and 
taking their muskets, they retired a little and 
began to shoot their arrows. The four sol- 
diers, the carpenter, and the blacksmith, also 


ians, four were wounded, viz. the Friar Bis- 
cayno, one soldier, an Indian of California, and 
the valiant blacksmith ; but none of them dan- 
gerously, so that in a short time all were well, 
and the death of the boy was concealed.’ ” 

While California belonged to Spain, the 
missions were supported by pious contributions, 
and the Government sent soldiers to protect 
them; but the Mexican Revolution and the 
separation of all the Americas from Spain, this 
state of things terminated, and a new condition 
was effected, by which 

*¢ Upper California was formed into what is 
called a territory, and Lower California into 
another, on the ground of their respective popu- 
lation not amounting to the number entitling 
them to be federative states ; these being esta- 
blished_ on the basis of population. ‘The terri- 
tories are not entitled to have governors or 
legislatures, but are allowed to send one member 
to the general congress. This member is en- 
titled to sit and take a part in discussions, but 
has no vote. The territories are, from their 
being deprived of governors or legislatures, sub- 
ject to the immediate government and legisla- 
tion of the general government in Mexico. 
This reduced Upper California to be directed 
by an agent of the government, who resided 
there under the denomination of commandant- 
general. This state of things California has not 
had as yet much cause to lament; for until 
wiser legislation is adopted, and greater harmony 
exists between the general government and the 
different state legislatures, itis no great misfor- 
tune to be deprived of the labours of a provincial 





commenced firing with much valour; but par- 


popular assembly. The two Californias send 


the spirit which has animated all the Spanish 
American colonies since their emancipation, im- 
mediately began to divide themselves into par- 
ties ; and although there are only about 5000 
Spanish Creoles in the whole country, they had 
their party of the north, which declared for an 
entire independence on Mexico, and the party 
of the south, which adhered to Mexico on 
certain conditions. ‘The want of frequent com. 
munication with Mexico renders it quite un- 
certain what may at present (June 1838) be 
the state of the country; but it is, at least, evi- 
dent now, if there was any doubt formerly, that 
it is at this moment in a state which cannot 
prevent its being taken possession of by any 
foreign force which may present itself.” 

With regard to the natives of Upper Califor- 
nia, we are informed that they ‘* maintain 
themselves by the seeds and herbs of the field, 
to collect which, when in season, is the duty of 
the women. The seeds they grind, and of the 
flour make gruel; and sometimes a kind of 
pudding or dough, which they form into balls 
of the size of an orange. Some of this flour has 
an agreeable flavour and is very nutritive ; that 
produced from a black seed has the taste of 
toasted almonds. ‘T'o this diet they add fish 
which they catch on the shores of the bay, and 
which are exceedingly good; they have also 
shell-fish in abundance. In addition they have 
the produce of the chase and wild fowl; such 
as deer, rabbits, geese, ducks, quails, &c. It 
also sometimes happens that a whale is driven 
on shore, an event which they celebrate with 
great rejoicings, as they value its flesh and 





blubber above all things. They roast the flesh 
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— 
of this animal in holes made in the earth ; and 
when their first voracity is appeased, they hang 
up the remainder on the trees, and cut pieces 
off as they do with the seal, which they esteem 
next to the whale. In the woods they also find 
acorns which they grind in like manner and 
make gruel and balls of. There are likewise 
nuts of the same quality as in Spain ; and on 
the high ground and sand-hills, strawberries of 
excellent flavour, and much larger than those 
of Europe ; which ripen in the months of May 
and June. There is likewise a blackberry 
which is found in great abundance. In the 
highlands there is an edible root which they 
call * Amole,’ about the size of an onion, and 
which, after being roasted in their ovens, has 
an agreeable sweetish taste. Another variety 
of this amole serves all the purposes of soap ; 
but of this the natives have no great need, as 
their clothing is very scanty. This indeed is 
exclusively confined to the females; the men 
going without any except what nature gave 
them. The other sex, however, even the 
young girls, have always some covering which is 
made of the tulé, or bulrush, and which consists 
of one piece before and one behind, in the man. 
ner ofa petticoat : they have also a piece thrown 
over their shoulders. The men in the morn. 
ings are accustomed to plaster themselves over 
with mud. This they say keeps out the cold ; 
and accordingly when the sun grows hot they 
wash it off. These people have their marriages, 
but they consist of no other ceremony than the 
consent of the parties, and they are only bind. 
ing till they disagree or choose to part. They 
have no other mode of cancelling a marriage 
than by using the phrase, ¢ I throw you away.’ 
It is nevertheless true that we found many 
couples, both young and old, who lived in great 
unity and peace ; esteeming their children, and 
their children them. Parentage or relationship 
forms no obstacle to their intermarriages. It is 
very common for the wife to urge her husband 
to marry her sisters, and even their mother; 
and the common custom is, when a man first 
marries, that he takes the whole of the sisters 
for wives. These many wives of one husband 
live without jealousies or disputes, each looking 
on the whole of the children as if they were 
their own, and the whole living in one house. 

In fact the first baptisms made at this mission 

were of three children all born within two 

months, sons of an Indian man and of three 
sisters, to all of whom he was married ; as well 
as to their mother.” 

With this we conclude. 

The Boy’s Country-Book ; being the real Life 
of a Country Boy. Written by Himself. 
Edited by William Howitt. 12mo. pp. 308. 
London, 1839. Longman and Co. 

BEFoRE proceeding to notice the present vo- 

lume, we are in duty bound to give the author’s 

account of himself :— 

** IT was born on the borders of the Peak of 
Derbyshire. My father was a man of property, 
who was engaged in collieries, and had besides 
a fancy for all sorts of mining concerns. In 
the village which we inhabited there were two 
or three good families, but, unfortunately for 
me, there were no children in them. There 
were several farmers too, but they were exactly 
in the same predicament, so that my own bro- 
thers being so much older as to be at distant 
schools, or much too young to be field-playfel- 
lows, I was thrown in a great measure upon 
the children of the cottagers for companions ; 
and this was rather a dangerous situation in 
two respects. I was in a fair way to contract 
all their vulgarities, without gaining much 











information beyond that country knowledge 
which is the peculiar property of all boys,— 
knowledge of all sorts of sports, mischief, climb- 
ing, rabbit-keeping, birds’-nesting, fishing, and 
such like things. It was still more dangerous 
by making me a superior, likely to be flattered 
and sought after, without any playfellows of 
equal pretensions, whose self-will would place 
itself sturdily in opposition to my own, and 
tend to keep down pride and notions of self- 
importance. It was a perilous pre-eminence. 
However, of all this I never thought then, and 
to me the society of peasants was quite as good 
as that of princes. They were bold, active 
lads, full of life and overflowing spirits, and 
that was enough. Perhaps they were, in 
reality, rather more agreeable from the secret 
feeling that they were all my humble servants.” 

Now, it strikes us forcibly that there is rather 
too much bounce about all this: are not all 
poor and industrious families ‘* good families ?” 
or could any other but a proud and vain boy 
ever think of making his playfellows his 
‘humble servants?” This love of display 
would alone convince us that Mr. Howitt was 
the author of the volume, without recalling to 
our memory that several portions of it have 
long ago appeared in one of the juvenile An- 
nuals with his name. But this is not a work 
to call down any severe criticism ; for in spite 
of a few drawbacks, it is a very amusing volume, 
—one of the best boy’s books which we have 
seen for some time, and written generally in a 
plain and easy style, which it requires no great 
effort of mind to understand. ‘This is great 
praise, and the volume is deserving of it ; and, 
although Mr. Howitt fancies that he has not of 
late received the most courteous treatment at 
our hands, yet we have in every instance, to 
the best of our judgments, dealt honestly by his 
works; and never condemned (as we had pre- 
viously never praised and received thanks there- 
for), without just cause. There are, even 
here, many faults of taste, which, if we were to 
set ourselves the task of pointing out, would 
not be very favourable; but they are so am- 
ply balanced by passages of beauty, and life- 
like reality of description, that it would be 
unfair to dwell upon them: witness the follow- 
ing, which makes ample amends for what we 
have before quoted :— 

‘“* T promised to tell my readers how I learned 
to ride ; and I can assure them that the riding- 
school of a country lad is often a very funny 
one. The regular riding-master may teach you 
to ride gracefully, but as to sticking on a horse, 
commend me to the country lad’s riding-school ; 
which is now a common, now a lane, now on 
ass-back, now on horse-back, now on dog- 
back, now on cow-back, and not very sel- 
dom on the shaggy back of a good thumping 
mastiff, or the odoriferous chine of a sturdy 
goat. Anything that has a back, and can 
move, is a nag for a country lad; and good 
swinging gates and spinning turnstiles afford 
him no inconsiderable exercise and instruction 
in the necessary art of sitting at ease on the 
ridge of a moving thing, whether with legs or 
without them. ° ” - 

“ My first horse was, of course, a stick ; my 
second, one of those spotted straight-legged 
steeds already mentioned ; my third, a rocking- 
horse ; and of this particular horse it is difficult 
to say too much in praise. It is wonderful 
what horsemanship may be acquired on the 
rocking-horse. It does that for a lad which is 
the main thing of all, it gives him confidence. 
He learns to balance himself, to feel at ease, to 
hold his whip and bridle; and, in fact, he 
acquires all the chief principles of this popular 





science. I have seen children of not more than 
six and seven years old, on first quitting their 
wooden horses for their real ponies, mount 
them with confidence, and gallop them, and 
leap them across ditches with all the mastership 
of grown men. My next horses were of that 
miscellaneous class just adverted to. There 
was a row of turnstiles between our village and 
the next, which afforded us many an hour's 
merry practice; three or four lads sitting on 
one at once, and one or two others twirling 
them round. Then, there was scarcely a gate 
that we conld get open, but it was swinging to 
and fro with all its, or rather our, might for 
hours together; then there were see-saws, or 
queevels, as we termed them, made of a long 
plank laid across a log, where we experienced 
many ups and downs in the world in a very 
little time. And, let it’ be noted that all this 
was no despicable practice ; the twirling round 
is a good preparation for a similar rotatory mo. 
tion in a quadruped steed, which it sometimes 
takes into its head to treat you to; and the 
swinging and banging of a good active gate is 
no bad introduction to those sideward motions 
of a horse, called shying, or starting away from 
under you, if you are not a pretty good horse. 
man, at the sight or supposition of something 
supernatnral—such as the flutter of a bird out 
of a hedge, or the rustle of a leaf, or the taking 
off of a beggar’s hat just in the face of you. 
We rode very actively, too, on any long strong 
bough that we could pull down in a tree low 
enough for us to mount upon—not unfrequently 
even mounted grave-stones, as a troop of sol- 
diers, just as Bewick has described a set of lads. 
Of course, there was not an ass that could be 
caught on the common or in the lanes that was 
not pressed into our service, and he that can 
set an ass a-going against his will, and stick on 
his back too, is no mean rider. Every one that 
has made the experiment knows, and he only, 
all the cunning and the tricks of that reputedly 
stupid animal. First, you are saluted as you ap- 
proach it with the most admirably directed kicks. 
Whichever way you approach, you find the tail 
and heels of the animal presented to you; or if 
there be several lads endeavouring to hem him 
up in a corner, without which I hold it a moral 
impossibility to catch a good knowing ass at all, 
the head and heels seem to present themselves 
very wonderfully towards three-fourths of the 
company, and the rest are treated to those side 
lunges and open-mouthed snatches, that require 
the quickest eyes and the nimblest heels to get 
out of the way. But suppose the great act of 
securing and mounting accomplished, the next 
great act isto move him. Bewick has shewn 
you, in a ragged lad standing at the ass’s tail 
with a formidable gorse bush very skilfully 
applied, the most efficacious of all modes of pro- 
pulsion ; but, this once attained, then indeed is 
the moment of real difficulty. Off goes the ass 
for a few paces, then backward he goes as fast, 
then sideways as rapidly,—this way, that way, 
and then down goes his head to the ground, 
and up goes his sterninto the air. He that can 
sit through all these evolutions can sit through 
anything. And, if he has sate throngh them, 
let him still be alive, for the next thing will be 
for the ass to lay himself leisurely down, and as 
leisurely begin to roll himself over. This is his 
last resource, if he does not see a pool that he 
‘an run into, where he will remain very quietly 
for at least half a day with his rider; or, if he 
does not see a good post or trunk ofa tree, or a 
rough hedge, or a wall, that he can deliberately 
grind the boy’s legs against. Cris Newton will 
remember his experience of wall-grinding as 
long as he lives.” 
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All this is very excellent, and written in a 
right spirit; and the book abounds in number- 
less passages of similar power and simplicity. 
We could not, however, help smiling at the 
author’s argument in favour of robbing birds of 
their eggs, but not of their young : itis through- 
out very ingenious, but still, we think, not fully 
“proven.” We have an interesting account of 
the Quakers’ school at Ackworth, in York- 
shire, with anecdotes of poor Wiffen, and 
others; and many painful descriptions of the 
“Jittle tyrannies’’ which exist in places of this 
kind, which, considering the strict reserve un- 
der which the children of the Friends are 
brought up (in general), we read with no small 
degree of astonishment ; especially when we 
found that our author was compelled to ‘* shew 
fight’ in his own defence. The volume is very 


neatly and appropriately illustrated; and we 
earnestly recommend it as a present to all book- 
loving boys, confident that it will furnish them 
with much useful information and amusement : 
nor need graver heads be afraid to bend over it, 
for it will recall pleasant times and happy hours, 
the memory of which we all fondly cherish. 








3 vols. 
London, 1839. 


Goethe’s Correspondence with a Child. 
12mo. Vol. III. Diary. 
Longman and Co. 

Iy this volume Bettina Arnim, ‘ the child,” 

who was, we fancy, a well-grown lass, and is a 

married woman, becomes more truly German, 

less English, and more grotesque and entertain- 
ing than ever. Take the Dedication. 
“ To the English Bards. 
«Gentlemen ! 

“The noble cup of your mellifiuous tongue so often 
brimmed with immortality, here filled with odd but pure 
and fiery draught, do not refuse to taste if you relish 
its spirit to be homefelt, though not homeborn. 

*¢ BETTINA ARNIM,” 

A Preamble follows this, which explains the 
causes of the fair author’s becoming her own 
translator, from which we copy a few lines, by 
way of a droll sample. 

“ I was not acquainted with the English 
tongue, therefore relied upon the conscious- 
ness of my translators; the recapitulating of 
their version I tried to follow with comparing 
it to the German text. Often my ear was hurt 
by words lack of musical rhythm, that in the 
German text by their harmonious sounds, and 
even by the union of their single parts, awake 
poetic sensation, I must yield to have them 
supplied by such as want all lofty strain ; to all 
my objections my relentless translator opposed 
the impossibility of translating it, the rigour 
against any arbitrariness in that language, and 
besides its penury that allows no great choice, 
It consisting but in thirty thousand words—I 
thought, if I only did know them, to be sure I 
would find the right. The printing had almost 
come to end, when, by a variance between the 
printer and translator, it was interrupted ; then, 
by the inspiration of despair, I ventured to con- 
tinue translating. I never could have guessed 
those difficulties that fell more heavily upon 
me, than upon any knight-errant who tries, 
with the help of propitious spirits, to overcome 
unpossibilities. What erroneous ways have I 
hastened through ; how often have I ferreted 
for words that do not exist, or bolted expressions 
offered in so many diversing shapes that the 
choice disturbed me highly ; how often in the 
hight, the word for which I had pried with 
despair the whole day in every nook of my head, 
awakened me in a hurry out of deep sleep, and 
how felt I delighted when suddenly it was found ; 
[held it between my lips as a pearl or diamond 
found in the dark, and in the morning I ran to 
the book to write it down ; nay, I was Jike a 


blind man going to work without a guide. | 
What a copiousness of words with their flexure | 
overflowed me; how abundantly gracious seemed | 
to me those varieties of flexions ; I would have} 
them all inweaved in my version, and desponded 
in choosing the finest, the noblest, the most 
eloquent, and euphonical among all. Often, 
having studied a whole night, when in the) 
morning I would peruse it, I was obliged to, 
study it anew by help of the dictionary. My 
inquiries led me upon thorns and thistles ona 
misty path, where I could not see a step before 
my feet, but where I fell upon so beauteous ex- 
pressions I would compound with my text, 
though I did not know how to make use of| 
them ; the strange etymologies, even as blossom- | 
dust transported by sedulous bees from foreign 
lands to their homely field, variegating the 
flowerage of their words. Vulgar people know 
not of the treasures upon their lips, by which | 
genius produces the honey-dropping fruit. 
Then I fell in love with this language that tor- 
mented me so much, that I almost got a fever 
of despair.” 

All this is very good, and the confession 
about translating in her sleep lets us into a 
secret: i. ¢. that many other translators who’ 
have not acknowledged it, have produced their, 
works in the same somnambular manner. Our 
Bettina proceeds to lament Goethe and entreat 
Mr. Longman to supply his place of patron and | 
protector to her yearning affections. We trust| 
he will not be so hard-hearted as publishers in| 
general are accused of being; but who could 
resist this appeal ? 

**Now as I have no friend yonder, and no 
connexion, I am like a bird that flies from its 
nest over the ocean, or a plant, to climate in a! 
foreign land, must dole till it is rivetted in the| 
soil; therefore I beseech Mr. Longman, who} 
grants me the honour of publishing my book, to! 
get this little preamble inserted in the Quar-| 
terly or Edinburgh reviews, for inform-| 


SS 
other, one forces up the other. The spirit will 
espousal with sense: I will be loved or I will be 
felt, is the same.”’ 

And dashing hence a hundred pages on we 
have a sort of context. 

‘© When I behold myself and my doing and 
my aspiring, then I am instantly struck with 
thoughts of which I feel, they have a settled 
reference to a settled appearance within me; 
as certainly also in the different epochs of the 
plant's life, their nutriment adopts a diverse 
spiritual direction; that, for instance, in bloom. 
ing, their food, which indeed consists in the 
self-same elements, intends a metamorphosis, 
enhanced within itself — for this nutriment 
shews itself in the life of the plant, no longer 
merely vegetating, but perfuming, fragrant, 
inspirited with the plant’s spirit. Thoughts of 
this kind bless me, when I make peace with 
myself, and accept of slumber, as conciliating 
myself. Thus I felt last night before sleeping, 
as if my own mind was in love with me, and 
then I slept tranquillity deep into my soul; 
and awoke from moment to moment, and be- 
came aware of thoughts. Without meditating 
further on them, or exploring their contents, 
nay, without comprehending many of them, I 
wrote them down with a pencil, and instantly 
I slept on; but soon after they awakened me 
again; these thoughts were like exclaimings of 
my soul, in the sensations of becalming.” 

What is Mesmerism or Animal Magnetism 
to this? These conjurors want some body: 
here we can do it all without body, by faney, 
imagination, and spirit alone. No passes, no 
traverses, no nonsense, whatever! For 

‘* Love is of a supernal nature the lofty preg- 
nancy; the more pure the fire our spirituous 
organism will be nurtured with, the more 
grand and pure the spirituous race will be 
framed in us.” 

But to come to what seem to be more tan- 


gible affairs, we have the following on the 


ing, that if there are still other Englishmen, | theme that the Poet had told ‘* the Child” to 
who, as Byron would have done, are inclined | call again in twilight. 


to preserve in their deep mind and protect | 
such youthfully inspirited feelings, I should} 
like, they seen the pages of my diary.” | 

Though the Literary Gazette is not men-) 


tioned, we venture to volunteer ourselves in-| 


“ Thou knowest nought —I know all, I am 
the leaf etched with the remembrance of all 
blissfulness. Yes, I am of this remembrance 
the essence, and am nothing else. Nay, I 
went around thy house waiting for twilight, 





stead of the “Quarterly,” with which, as far as, and when I came to the gate I thought, ¢ if it 
we have heard, Mr. Longman has little to do.; might be dark enongh already ; and if thou 
So now for a page of the Diary :— | mightst deem this to be twilight ?’and fearing 

“ Thon hast said it to me then at parting, | to fail thy orders, I went once more round thy 
thou hast asked from me to write thee all, and| house, and when I then stept in, thou scoldest 
truly what I think and feel, and I would fain ;|me that I were come too late, since long it 
but, dearest, the strange ways, scarcely en-| were dusky, thou hadst since long awaited me; 
lightened by the dawning torch of sense, how|then thou wouldst ask for a white woollen 
shall I describe them to thee? These dreams| garment and put aside the day-dress, and say, 
of my happiness !— for happy do I dream my-|* now as night is come down by waiting for 
self—they are so stormy, so whimsically hu-| thee, we will be quite nightly and comfortable ; 
moured — it is so slight, what I often find ont.|and most nicely danuginous will I be to thee, 
My happiness, as I fancy it, how shall I describe | for thou shalt to-day confess to me. Then I 
it to thee ?— see the moonsickle in the cloudless| stooped down on the ground between thy 
sky, and the broad-boughed, rich-leaved lime ;}knees, and embraced thee, and thou me. 
think !— see beneath its whispering foliage, | Then thou saidst, ‘ do trust in me and tell me 
also whispering and embracing one another —| all what offered violence to thy heart ; thou 
these two — how one requires the other, and|grantest that I never have betrayed thee ; no 
ardently loving stretches up to him, how yon | word, no sound of what thy passion has raved 
with friendly will inclines to him, and listens|¢o me has ever come o'er my lips ; now tell me, 
to the lisping of love; and think also, the|for it is not possible thy own heart all this time 
moonsickle, the stars dare not set, till these|should have been without passion, tell me now 
souls sated in each other, spread their wings| who he was ¢?—do I know him2?—and how was 
and ascend to higher worlds.”’ it 2—what hast thou more learned and (ape 

Mem. This is to Goethe and not to Mr.|rienced which made thee forget me? Then, 
Longman; and is meant, as the writer adds, |dear friend, I spoke the truth, when I — 
to ‘* express her happiness in a full embracing | thee that my heart had been quite at ease, = 
sense.” She then gets a little more beyond] nought had touched me since then, for in that 
us — a little mystical, as it were, and says: | same moment before thee, all was but nae 

“Longing and fore-feeling lie in one ay-|ing, anda pale phantom the whole world, and 
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in thy presence vanished all what had happen’d 
to me; in full consciousness I durst avouch me 
linked with thy beauty, for I looked in thy face. 
But thou by all means wouldst know the story 
which in vain I tried to invent, for I was rather 
ashamed that no love-story had happened to me. 
Now I thought of one and began: once I walked 
as in a dream, now I am awake again ; here in 
moon-light on thy bosom I know who I am and 
what thou art to me, how I belong ever to thee 
and never to another, as thou fascinatest me ! 
but once ’—and then I began my love-story. 
And thou, most glorious one, didst not suffer 
me to speak on, and criedst: ‘ no! no !— thou 
art mine !— thou art my muse, no others’ !— 
no other shall dare say, that he was possessed of 
thee as I am, that thou wast devoted to him as 
well as to me, that he was so secure of thy love 
as Iwas. I have loved thee, I have forborne 
thee, the bee brings not more carefully and heedily 
the honey from all the flower-cups together, than 
1 gathered delight from thy lips, from thy 
thousandfold love-over-pourings.’ Then my 
braids fell down, thou took’st them up, and 
called them brown snakes, and hid them in thy 
garment, and drew my head to thy breast, on 
which I should repose from aye to aye, and dis- 
burden myself of thinking and doing ; that 
would be fine, that would be true, that would 
thus be the right sweet lounge of my existence. 
That is the fruit of paradise for which I 
languish : to rest, to sleep with consciousness of 
being near the most glorious.” 

And so concludes the Diary—TItalics and all. 
There are some letters after Goethe's death, in 
which pretty much the same tone is preserved, 
as for instance :— 

‘© Goethe! it is no moresweet, our meeting ; 
it is no caressing, no mirth ; the graces around 
thee no more array, no more shape each love- 
whim, each sport of wit into poems. The 


kisses, the sighs, the tears and smiles no more 


chase and rally each other ; it is solemn still- 
ness, solemn dolefulness which entirely seizes 
upon me, - - 2 

*¢ Behold, amidst this breast, the pure chalice 
of love filled to the brim with harsh drink, 
with bitter tears of grievous privation. When 
the harmonies transfuse into each other, then 
shakes the chalice, then stream tears ; they flow 
to thee who lovest the votaries of death, thou 
who saidst: ‘ to beimmortal, for awaking again 
a thousand-fold within each bosom.’ Nay! 
then I weened: within my bosom alone thou 
shouldst awake; and it is become true, and 
close after thee and me, life is secluded. Alas, 
thou wakest, but I cannot cope with thy holy 
presence. I venture too much and shrink long- 
ing for a breast that lives amongst the living 
ones, that may bear with my secrets and warm 
eek for to stand before thee, gives harrowing 
chill.” 

And so she left the ghost and took a husband ; 
the “ chill” being different from what she 
describes in his, the poet’s, lifetime. 

‘¢ All these speeches were electric showers, I 
shivered at thy words, they flew into my breast 
as were they birds, and would build a nest 
there, or they would call my soul a young bird 
with its flixy wings to soar unp—and I durst not 
utter a word, thy smiling seemed to me so 
grand, that I was ashamed to let hear my voice ; 
in this stillful breath-stopping pause, I was not 
thinking, I was only filled with thy presence. 
Look how in the dubious gloom, all the branches 
glow and bloom, star on star is playing down, 
through the bushes emeraldly, fulgurating 
thousandfoldly, yet thy mind is far from all. 
* T will kiss thee,’ said I. We went home, at 
the door I asked: ‘ shall we part now ?’—thou 


camest up the stairs with me and enteredst my 
room ; I leaped to the sofa, and there I snugged 
myself in thine arms, and closed them fast 
round my neck. Then it was so stilful near 
thy heart, I heard it throb, I heard thee breath- 
ing, then ¥ hearkened to it and had no other 
mind than to hear thee live.— Oh thou !— my 
heart pangs ;—here, long after midnight, alone 
with thee in the remembrance of yon hour so 
many years gone, so penetrated with that love 
of thine, that my tears must flow, and thou! 
no more on earth, beyond, where I reach thee 
not, where my prayers do not resound !—alas ! 
tears! will they flow to the beloved into the 
other world ? ” 

Surely German Platonism is as warm, in ex- 
pression at least, as the most ardent passion in 
other nations ! 





Domestic Scenes in Russia; in a Series of 
Letters describing a Year’s Residence in that 
Country, &c. By the Rev. R. Lister Vena- 
bles, M.A. 12mo. pp. 348. London, 1839. 
Murray. 

Tue author, having married a Russian lady, 
paid a visit to her family, and having resided a 
year, chiefly in the interior, has communicated 
to us some pleasant descriptions of the manners 
and habits of the people. As we have had oc- 
casion, however, to call attention to another 
work upon that great empire,* of a more im- 
portant character, and cannot afford to have our 
whole Gazette bound in Russia, we must con- 
fine ourselves to a desultory rather than an ana- 
lytical notice of Mr. Venables’ volume. In 
this way our first extract gives an account of 
the d tic arr ts of a gentleman’s 
dwelling :— 

“ For the interior arrangement of the houses, 
the custom is io have as many rooms as possi- 
ble, opening en suite. If the reception-rooms 
are on the first floor, the ground tier is low and 
reserved for servants’ rooms, offices, &c. The 
kitchen is generally in a detached building. The 
bed-room of the master and mistress of the 
house is usually connected with the drawing- 
room or saloon, by folding doors, which stand 
open all day, so that any one who pleases may 
enter.t Sometimes a folding screen runs across 
the room, so as to conceal the bed, washing- 
stand, &c., and sometimes when the lady has a 
separate dressing-room, the bed is exposed 
without hangings, but covered by a handsome 
silk quilt, while the toilette table displays the 
usual silver boxes and cut-glass bottles, which 
belong to a handsome dressing-case. The rooms 
by no means boast the same comfort and luxury 
of furniture which exists in England ; the sofas 
are stiff and hard, and the chairs and tables 
heavy and clumsy, castors being seldom used ; 
and the walls, instead of being papered or-painted, 
are in general merely white-washed or coloured. 
I do not mean to say that elegant furniture is 
unknown in Russia, but that it is not generally 
diffused asin England. Indeed its preposterous 
expense must confine it to the houses, and for 
the most part to the town-houses, of a very few 
rich people. Gams, of Petersburg, will fit up 
a house with the utmost luxury and good taste, 
but then his charges would be double what 
would be paid toa first-rate London upholsterer. 





5 


#* By the census of 1836, published at the end of the 
volume, the —— amounted to 59,133,566, includ- 
ing above half a million of the clergy, their wives and 
daughters. 

t ‘‘In the bed-room is usually a little open cupboard, 
which is filled with images, little black and brown faces 
set in gold and silver frames; before which a lamp or two 
is kept burning. In the corner of every room in the house 
is hung an image. For this reason it is considered ex- 


Refinement cannot be considered as naturalised 
in any country till it can be obtained at a rea. 
sonable price, and can therefore become habit. 
ual to the people. ‘To return to Russian rooms, 
The floors are generally bare, with the excep. 
tion of a small carpet in one corner ; they are 
composed of neatly inlaid wood, or boards 
painted in imitation of a parquet. Almost 
every apartment, without excepting the bed- 
rooms, is a passage: and this is an inconve. 
nience to which the Russians do not appear at 
all sensible. Since there are no bells, except 
one sometimes, which communicates from the 
saloon into the ante-room, the servants cannot 
live in one part of the house and their masters 
in another, an arrangement so materially con- 
tributing to the comfort of both, nor can the 
doors be shut on all that ought to lie behind 
the scenes. Here the footman must he close to 
the saloon, the valet must be within call of his 
master, and the maids must be next door to 
their mistress’s bed-room ; and each in general 
sleeps by night where he or she sat by day.” 

After telling many stories of wolves and bears, 
the author mentions the following cruel prac- 
tice, and adds a whimsical anecdote. 

“In the government of Novogorod, which 
abounds in forests, and is much infested by these 
animals, the peasants have, I am told, a most 
singular method of ridding themselves of their 
disagreeable neighbours. They find the young 
ones in the spring, and, watching their oppor. 
tunity, carry them off in the absence of their pa- 
rents. They then fasten them ona raft by nail- 
ing their feet to it, and set them afloat on the 
river. The old bears hear their cries, and follow 
the raft down the stream ; at length the young 
ones die, and their parents become furious, and 
attack whatever they meet; but they are now 
at a considerable distance from their original 
haunts, so that those who were the authors of 
their misfortune, are not those who suffer from 
their vengeance. I was told this story by a 
lady, who assured me that she herself had seen 
a raft floating with the young bears dead upon 
it. The Russians have some singular notions 
about bears; among other stories they say that 
a fashionable pair of bears relieve themselves 
from the troubles of education by employing as 
a preceptor for their young ones a bear of infe- 
rior rank, who is weak and requires protection, 
and who takes charge of the young family, while 
their parentsgo out to catch food. The bearlead- 
er, who is called in Russ pestoon, or pedagogue, 
takes his charge to play in the sun, on the out- 
skirts of the wood, keeping watch himself, and 
warning them by a cry, if any danger ap- 
proaches. This very sensible custom appears 
not to have been as yet introduced among the 
Novogorod bears, siuce it would otherwise prove 
a great protection to their progeny against the 
cruelties practised upon them in that part of 
the country.” 

Mr. Venables’ account of the conscription 
squares well with Mr. Bremner’s military rela- 
tions. There is something very like Falstaff 
with Mouldy, Bullcalf, and other worthies of 
his day, in the existing practice of Russia. 

‘* Bribery often prevails to a great extent in 
the business of the recruitment ; masters pay- 
ing to have bad characters, who are unfit for 
soldiers, received ; and conscripts who are fit, 
paying to be rejected. Clerks are sometimes 
detected in receiving from fifty to a hundred 
roubles from poor fellows for promised protec- 
tion, which they have no power to give; and 
these gentlemen, if delivered over to justice, are 
punished by being made soldiers themselves. 
The doctor, too, in examining the conscripts, 








tremely disrespectful to keep on a hat for 4 moment on 
entering a house, or even a shop.” 


not unfrequently when he looks at their teeth, 
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finds, not a silver spoon, but a gold piece in 
their mouths ; this he, of course, is intended to 
take, and in return to pronounce the man unfit 
for service. But the system of bribery is not 
always confined to these petty offences, the rou- 
bles are sometimes paid in thousands, and the 
receivers are neither the clerks nor the surgeons 
to the board. It is said, that the president, if 
he manages matters well, may clear, during the 
two months of the sitting, upwards of two 
thousand pounds ; and when this is the case, 
of course clerks receive their mites with impu- 
nity, and gold pieces are quietly transferred 
from the mouths of the conscripts to the pockets 
of the doctor, instead of being publicly laid 
on the table of the board, as happens al- 
most daily here, under the vigilant eye of 
a president known to be incorruptible him- 


appears before the board: he is either too, short 
(if a sheet of paper can be passed between the 
man’s head and the measure marking five feet 
three, he is rejected) or the doctor or inspecting 
officer finds that he is physically unfit to be re- 
ceived. The president calls out ‘ Zatillac’ (neck), 
C.D. is shoved out of the room, ‘ Zatillac, Zatil- 
lac,’ is repeated in the ante-room, the back of 
the man’s neck is shaved, and he is set at liber- 
ty. Ifa man declares himself labouring under 
any defect, or subject to any complaint unfit- 
ting him for a soldier, and the case is such that 
the truth cannot be ascertained on the spot, he 
is sent to the hospital for examination, and a 
report on his case is received the following day. 
OF course these poor men often counterfeit fits 
and other infirmities, in order to avoid being 
enlisted, but if they are discovered, they are 





liable to severe punishment, and their claim to 
a discharge after twenty-five years’ service, is 
sometimes taken away. When the turn of the 
crown peasants comes, three brothers enter to- 
They 


self, and not inclined to overlook the de- 
linquencies and peculations of others. Hav-| 
ing, as I have already told you, attended a| 
sitting of the board of enlistment, I will en- ‘ 
deavour to make you acquainted with their) gether, one of whom is to be selected. 
manner of proceeding, by giving you some de- are accompanied by their father and mother, 
scription of the scene. ‘The members, with the and their wives and children, if they have any ; 
ductors and the secretary, are all in uniform, | decency being laid aside, for the three young 
and wear swords; the civil uniform differing | men are stark naked. The board, after refer- 
little from the military, except in the absence | ring to the register, and hearing all that the 
of epaulettes. A standard measure, which can | men, as well as their father and mother, have to 
only be lowered to five feet three inches, is | urge in their excuse, decide that it is justly the 
placed in the room, flanked on either side by a} turn of this family to furnish a conscript ;_ the 
tall corporal. The ante-room is crowded with | three brothers are therefore measured and ex- 
peasants, and there are a certain number of amined, as in the case which I have described : 
soldiers and gens d’armes in attendance to keep | aud the result we will suppose is, that the eldest 
order. I must premise, that when a man is is tall and healthy, but he has a wife and three 
received as a soldier, a patch is immediately | or four children ; the second measures but five 
shaved on his forehead to mark him: if he is | feet two inches ; and the third brother is a fine 
rejected, a patch is shaved at the back of his tall lad of eighteen. Of the three, therefore, 


neck to shew that he has been examined, and the youngest is under age, and the second is 
tw prevent his being brought forward a second under size; they, therefore, are legally exempt- 
time. At the conclusion of each day’s sitting, ed from the conscription, and the eldest brother 


the recruits, who have been enlisted, aremarched must be taken away from his wife and family 
in a body to a church, where they take the oaths and made a soldier, unless the lad of eighteen 
of allegiance and fidelity before a priest. ‘To will voluntarily consent to serve in his stead. 
return to the proceedings of the board,—we A scene now ensues, which is at the same time 
will suppose the business to begin with the ex- both pathetic and ludicrous. The elder brother 
amination of the conscripts furnished from the and his wife, the father and mother, and the 
estate of a private individual. At the presi- little children, all throw themselves on the 
dent’s order, one of the corporals in attendance ground and prostrate themselves repeatedly at 
opens the door into an ante-room, and calls out | the feet of the young man, beseeching him to 
for the peasants of Ivan Petroitch Pashkoff to have pity on the family of his brother, and to 
bein readiness: the president then reads out consent to be enlisted in his place. The poor 
A.B., the first name on thelist of conscripts sent lad looks with a bewildered air from one to 
by Mr. Pashkoff. ‘ A.B. come in,’ shouts the another, not exactly knowing what to do, hav- 


corporal, and in walks A. B., stark naked. He ing no fancy to be a soldier, and unable to make | 


is first placed under the standard, the corporal up his mind to refuse. However, he is urged 
on each side taking care that he holds himself on every side, for the members of the board add 


upright, which of course he is not very willing theirexhortations to the entreaties of his family, | 
todo. * Five feet four inches,’* says the corpo. some bidding him be a good Christian and 


ral. The president enters the man’s height sacrifice himself for his relations, and others 
opposite to his name in a book ; the conscript is encouraging him with the promise of good 
then handed over to the doctor, who pronounces treatment in the army. At last, completely 
him sound and fit for service. The field officer Overpowered, he musters up courage, crosses 
then examines him, to ascertain that there is himself, and consents to be asoldier. The con- 
no peculiarity in his person, such as being very scription frequently gives rise to most pitiable 
much bandy-legged or knock-kneed, or hav- scenes, where married men, or the sons of wi- 
ing an extraordinarily shaped head, which dows or aged parents, are torn away from fami- 
would interfere with his wearing uniform. He, lies, of which they were the chief prop and Stay. 
pronounces his approval of the recruit ; the pre-' The recruits often cry and lament bitterly their 
sident enters every thing in his book, and simply | hard lot when they come before the board to be 
calls out * Lop’ (forehead): the corporal in- examined ; but the moment they are enlisted 
stantly shoves A.B. out of the room shouting and their fate decided, they generally cheer up 
‘Lop.’ ‘Lop, Lop,’ is repeated in the ante-room, and recover their spirits, as if they thought it 
and the man is taken straight into another useless to grieve over what could no longer be 
apartment where his forehead is shaved, and he | remedied or avoided.” 
finds himself a soldier. Inthe meantime,C.D.| It is wise to make the best of a bad bargain, 
' either in Russia or elsewhere ;_ and advising our 
.” “ This is expressed in Russian in a manner which, if friends to lay the maxim to heart, we take our 
literally translated, would be unintelligible in English, leave of Mr. Venables and the military philo- 


Five feet three inches, it will be remembered, is the mi- | ~ 
nimum height for a soldier.” \sophers of Russia. 


on rere ren nce ro ne ae see 
The Revelation of Saint John Explained. By 

Henry William Lovett. 8vo. pp. 452. 

Whittaker and Co. 

WE certainly live in the restoration of polemi- 
cal times, and times in which biblical and reli- 
gious topics occupy more attention than for 
nearly two centuries before. This is an en- 
larged and corrected edition of Mr. Lovett’s 
bold attempt to expound the mysteries of Reve- 
lation—a subject to be approached with doubt 
aud wonder, and one which has misled thou- 
sands of enthusiasts in all-ages of Christianity. 
It is not for us to offer an opinion upon it; but 
we may say that the author has displayed much 
learning and zeal in his endeavour to develope 
the portentous warnings of the Apocalypse. 
Alarmed, as it appears, from the growing 
‘spread’ of the Romish faith, not only in this 
country, but throughout Europe, and by the 
Oxford schism in the Protestant Church, in all 
of which he believes is to be seen the fulfilment 
of the prophecies, Mr. Lovett contends that 
Saint Gregory the Great, as the founder of 
papal domination, and of her long train of in- 
numerable corruptions and abominations,—who 
is fondly and proudly referred to for authority, 
on every disputed point, by Papists, is, never- 
theless, an irrefragable authority, for having, in 
bitter and violent language, in scorn, and indig- 
nation, affixed the title of Antichrist to whom- 
ever should assume that of Universal Bishop. 
The same stream, he declares, from the one 
same fountain, which has poured on the head 
of Popery all its mysteries and blasphemies in 
such copious torents, has, with them, poured 
forth also its appropriate designation, by which 
it is so awfully characterised and denounced in 
sacred writ. The utter depravation of morals 
in all Catholic countries, exhibits at once the 
cause and consequence of that debasing religion, 
monstrous in her ritual, and cruel in her maxims. 
Mr. Lovett assails these in the unmeasured 
language of reprobation such as we have re- 
peated in the foregoing sentences (and we de- 
sire it to be understood that we are quoting 
our author, and not offering opinions); and 
the following passage (p. 181) looks as if it 
were written for the sole purpose of holding up 
Mr. Newman, in all his offices, to public deri- 
sion, as one of the swarm of small smokers, 
who are filling the church with their cloudy 
nonsense : — 

** But the art of printing, by its seductive in- 
vitation to the publication of magazines, lec- 
tures, tracts, and other pious ephemerals, has 
| prodigiously multiplied the number of small 
| smokers; tens of thousands of sectarian pulpits 
are incessantly at work ; and almost every uni- 
| versity not only swarms with divines, but usually 
| has among them some eminently learned pro- 
| fessor, the Nepsanytesra Zivs of the day, whose 

powers of fumigation might have been deemed 
|by Fronto worthy of a place in his * Laudes 
| Fumi et Pulveris.’ 

| The prince of Roman poets had an inspiration 
| of religious sentiment in prophetic warning to 
| his countrymen— 

} ** Delicta majorum, immeritus lues, 

Romane, donec templa refeceres 

| 

| 





Aedesque labentes, deorum et 
Feeda nigro simulacra fumo.” 

Tn a number of the “ Investigator,” which is 
held forth as having been conducted with 
talents and learning of the first order, it is 
acknowledged, that if it can be shewn that the 
two witnesses of God have been called up by a 
great voice to heaven, they would be ready-to 
admit, that we are in the time of the end. This 
point of Seripture is the object of Mr. Lovett’s 
labours; and he maintains that every ae 
| however recondite, is readily fused and divested 
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of its sacred veil, and stands confessed in the 
full costume of its real character, foreseen 1800 
years ago, and revealed to the race of man under 
mystic symbols, for the wise purposes of Provi- 
dence sealed up till “ the time of the end.” This 
fearful period he goes on to trace to its termi- 
nation, and declares that the second advent of 
our Saviour will occur in the autumn of the 
year 1843; when the great prophetic epoch 
relating to this astounding crisis will all finally 
close. Our Saviour, he further contends, de- 
clared that he knew not, nor did the angels in 
heaven know, the day and hour of his second 
coming; but so far from saying that it never 
should be known before its accomplishment, he 
specially directs attention to certain signs of the 
times, which would immediately precede that 
great epoch; and for what possible utility were 
these declared, if not to enable those who hold 
his faith in purity and sincerity, to understand, 
since no word he ever used but had its solemn 
import, —** but my words cannot pass away ?” 








Relation des Mongols ou T'artares, par le F'rére 
Jean de Plan de Carpin ; nonce en Tartarie 
pendant les Années 1245-1247. Premicre 
édition complete, publige d’aprés les Ma- 
nuscrits de Leyde, de Paris, et de Londres, et 


préctdée d'une Notice sur les Anciens Voy-| Carpin left Lyon, in France, on his way to the 
| Hast, on the 16th of April 1245, and passed 
| through Germany into Bohemia. From thence 
Londres, de Francfort, &c. Paris, 1838. 4to.| he proceeded on to Cracow, and, after resting 
j awhile there, reached Kiew, the metropolis of 
knows what a fearful interest every thing con-| Russia, then in the power of the Tartars. On 
| the 23d of February in the year following that 


ages de Tartarie en général. Par M. D’Ave- 
zac, du Sociétés Géographiques de Paris, de 


Every one who has looked into old chronicles 


nected with the Tartars produced during the 
thirteenth century. Even in England, the 
accounts which were daily received of their 
ravages, and their quick advance into Europe, 
filled every ear with terror, Various persons 
were sent at different times, less as ambassadors 
than as observers, who might ascertain the 
truth of the varying intelligence which was 
brought by vulgar report; and they returned 
with full and accurate accounts of what they 
had seen and observed; and these narrations 
afford us nearly all we know of this singular 
people at the time when their empire was in its 
greatest power. The two most valuable re- 
lations, written during the thirteenth century, 
are those of William de Rubruc and John de 
Plan de Carpin ; the latter, though little, if at 
all, inferior to the other, yet much less known 
to the general reader: indeed, until the ap. 
pearauice of the publication whose title is given 
above, this narrative had only been published 
in a very mutilated form. A new edition of 
the “* Voyage of William de Rubruc ” has been 
recently published by the Society of Geography 
of Paris, in their valuable collection of memoirs 
and documents. M. D’Avezac’s edition of 
Plan de Carpin is published in the same collec- 
tion, but a certain number has been printed in 
a separate form ; and on one of these we make 
our notice. We need scarcely observe that the 
editor has long vindicated his claim to the cha- 
racter of an able geographer and orientalist by 
several learned and interesting publications. 

In such hands, the documents of the early 
history of so singular a people as the Tartars of 
the thirteenth century take a new form. In- 
stead of a dry text, printed from a faulty manu- 
script, often so corrupt as to be unintelligible, 
we have a good text formed by careful colla- 
tions, with a long and learned introductory 
treatise on the subject, wherein scarcely any 


mission, and of the state of Europe and Asia 
at the time he went; a commentary upon 
all the names and things the traveller men- 
tions, drawn up as well from Oriental as Eu- 
ropean sources. Accounts of the Mongols and 
their famous leader, Tchenkiz-Khan, from in- 
dependent authorities ; and éclaircissements of 
many curious questions of history and fable 
connected with the subject. For ourselves, we 
have seldom read any work of the kind with so 
much satisfaction. Along with the texts of 
Plan de Carpin and Rubruc, we cannot doubt 
but that this essay will form the groundwork, 
ere long, of an entirely new popular history of 
the Mongol conquests. 

The relation of John de Plan de Carpin, 
like that of his contemporary Rubruc, interests 
us by its natveté and minuteness ; and we can 
never for a moment doubt of the truth of what 
he tells us from his own observation. The 
curiosity of both these writers had been so 
great, and it had been exercised with so much 
| success, that they had penetrated even into 

the privacies of the people whom they visited ; 
|and the picture they give of their character, 
their domestic manners, their superstitions in 
| particular, and their ceremonies and festivals, 
‘are interesting beyond measure. Plan de 





in which he set out on his journey, after many 
hardships, our traveller reached the first Tartar 
camp, and from thence he was passed on from 
one station to another, till, on the 4th of April, 
he arrived at the grand camp of Baton, the 
chief in command next to the great Khan him. 
self, and in whose household he first became 
acquainted with the splendour and power of 
the Tartar princes. He passed thence through 
the country of the Comans, and other bar- 
barous nations, until, in the beginning of July, 
he entered that of the Mongols. On the 22d 
of the same month, he reached the imperial 
camp of Kugik-Khan, with whom he remained 
till the November following ; and then returned 
by nearly the same route till he arrived at 
Kiew on the 9th of June, 1247, whence he 
passed through Russia, Poland, Bohemia, and 
Germany, crossing the Rhine at Cologne, and 
so to Lyon, the point from which he started. 





John Noakes and Mary Styles ; or, “an Essex 
Calf’s’? Visit to Tiptree Races: a Poem, ex- 
hibiting some of the most striking Lingual 
Localisms peculiar to Essex. With a Glossary. 
By Charles Clark, Esq. of Great Totham 
Hall, Essex. London, 1839. Smith. 

Ir is not our intention to make any critical 

remarks on this pleasant trifle, but merely to 

extract a few stanzas to shew what the author 
calls ** the most striking lingual localisms pecu- 
liar to Essex.” John Noakes is a farmer’s 
man, and lives in service ; he falls in love with 
Mary Styles, who also is ‘‘ owe in service,” and 
is no ‘* slammacks,’’ but 
«A werry nice youn’ oommun seem’d 
This Mary Styles to all; 


An’ some—sich eyes an’ cheeks she had— 
Har pritty ust to call.” 


During their courtship they agree to go to 





point connected with it is left without a satis-! 
factory explanation. We have a detailed ac-; 
count of the different travellers among the! 
Tartars at this early period ; a particular 
notice of John de Plan de Carpin, and his 


Tiptree races together, and Mary is rather par- 
ticular about John’s dress ; as— 
«* Sed she,—*‘ I'd’s lieve yow’d nut at all 
With me that day be found, 
If you're nut drest as smart as I 


On their way to the races, they visit Mary’s 
family, as— 
‘* A dinner nice the oad folks have, 

At race-time, ollis ’ood,— 

That day they had a toad-in-hole, 
A dish that’s deadly gud. 

But when oad Styles to goflle it 
Bargun, he soon ded cry out :— 
‘ Missus! I thinks as how, taa-day, 
Yow’ve put the meller’s eye out! 
The taters, too, they’re nut anuff,— 
The meat, ’tis nearly rear ;’ 

An’, about it, to maake a-tardo 
Inclined he ded appear. 

His dame rejoin’d,—* That mauther, Sall, 
I cain’t trust to har yit ; 

The oven—by har baakin’ thus— 
She dent hafe rassle it.’ 

Now, with har daddy, Sall e’er seem'd 
The favourite all o'er ; 

Aldoe a harum-scarum slut, 
An’ so he jarred no more, 

The dinner o’er, soon in the yard 
‘To walk some wor inclined, 

To see the flowers—but nut tell they 


Had had a glass ov wind, 


They, of course, find plenty of amusement at 
the races, and the various sights call forth many 
dry remarks from John ; and 


** John was a-dry, an’ soon cried out— 

* Goon git some beer we ’ool !’ 

He'd so to wait, it maade him riled, 
The booths wor all chuck full. 

Whaoile waitin’, for a weskit-piecc 
He'd higgled, tell he swore, 

Aldoe his amd itch’d to haa’t, 
He'd give the chap no more. 

With waiters, when his beer was brote, 
John’s stinginess increased ; 

He sed, it had bin squiggled tell 
Twas jes as thick as east. 

An’ thrip-punce for such stuff as that— 
’T was quoite out ov the way ; 

But he drink’d it up ; so John, at las, 
Down’d with the dubs to pay.” 


John fancies that they have stolen his purse, 
but it turns out differently. 


«* John, jest arter he’d some ballets bote, 

With him, oh, what a fuss! 

For I'll be dash’d if some rip han't 
Bin grabbin’ at his puss. 

* Well, this here is a pritty goo, 
If they ha’ nabb’d my gold |’ 

Cried John, who cudn’t tell his lorss 
Tell all his cash he'd told! 

But John’s puss, his suvrins, bobs an’ all, 
He found it still contain’d ; 

An’ his ’baccar box, an’ muckinger, 
Wor all the scamps had gain’d, 

Though from him they'd cribb’d but liddle, 
John was in sich a cue,— 

If the rapscallion he'd a-cotch, 
He'd put him in a stew.” 

Again :— 
«* When far they’d trudged, John wow'd that a 

New shummaker he'd git; 

An’, whoile stompin’, cuss’d the shoes he'd on 
They ded so cromp his fit. 


* No, though the oad man gives me tick, 
An’, ’haps, he cobbles stronger, 

He so perishes my fit,’ said John, 
« 1 oan’t stan’ it no longer.’ 


« The las time I was on the heath, 
That was a day—my eyes!’ 

Remember’d John,—* it snew loike fun, 
An’ lore! how that ded frize !'" 

It would be well if the examination of the lau- 
guages of the different English counties was more 
closely followed, as many of the words still in 
use are very expressive, and we doubt not were 
originally spoken by the Danes and Saxons. 
Several words, which we have marked in the 
glossaries to Chaucer and other of the old 
English writers, are not yet obselete in the 
provinces, and bear a very different interpreta- 
tion to that given by the various commentators. 





Bremner’s Excursions in Russia, &e. 
| Third notice.} 
Tuoucn we have given this work its true 
character — that of containing much most im- 





When in my yallar gownd.’” 


portant information on the subject of Russia — 
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we find that it would cripple us too much in 
other things, were we to do it that justice, by 
extracts, which it seems to us to deserve. We 
must, therefore, be content to refer to it for its 
general intelligence, and select a few further 
illustrations for the sake of our own readers. 
At the celebrated Summer Garden, St. Peters- 
burg, Mr. B. says :— 

“ We should prefer visiting these gardens on 
the famous féle of the 26th of May, when the 
girls of the middle classes are brought out to 
catch husbands. This is one of the most sin- 
gular usages we have ever met with. The 
Russians call it the inspection or show of 
young girls. 
summer return, all the young women who 
have not got husbands are paraded here by 
their parents, each in her best dress and best 
looks. 
alleys, with cautious step and anxious eye — 
glide in silence through the files of beauty 
ranged thick on each side~-see some one whom 
they like better than others — stand a while — 
go away—-come back—and take another look ; 
then, if the honoured fair one still please, the 
victim ends by making proposals. ‘T'o whom ? 
To the young lady to be sure, guesses some 
impatient youth, but he guesses wrong. Such 
indelicacy is never heard of in Russia. A man 
to make love for himself would be contrary to 
nature; that is, to Russian nature, which is 
quite a different thing from human nature 
every where else. It is to the parents, then, 
that he addresses himself? No such thing! 
The unhappy reader is still wide of the mark. 
They manage these things very differently in 
Russia. A gentleman who intends taking a 
wife, employs some old hag from a class of 
women who live by match-making. He tells 
her what funds he has, what he is employed 


in, what he expects from his friends; and, 
naming the fair one whom his eyes have 
chosen, begs that she will explain all these 


matters, not to her, but to her family. This 
go-hetween, this most unclassical Proxenete, 
whose wages are as regularly fixed as the per- 
centayes of a broker, enters on her mission in 
due form. Explanations are given on both 
sides; friends are consulted ; negotiations of 
the most formal nature are carried on. Diplo- 
macy is nothing to it. From unforeseen ob- 
jections about prospects or dowry, the expla. 
nations of the high contracting parties often 
become as tedious as Belgian protocols. Months, 
in fact, may be spent on these preliminaries ; 
but all this time the poor damsel has had no 
voice in the matter. She has not seen her in- 
tended; they have never met so long as to 
whisper a stolen vow to each other. There 
will be time enongh for the unimportant pro- 
cess of becoming acquainted, when their fate 
has been irrevocably fixed. What have such 
silly considerations as like or dislike to do with 
marriage? In choosing a wife, it is a beast of 
burden, a domestic drudge, that the Russian 
wants, not a rational companion—an equal. 
Were he to consult his affections in selecting 
his spouse, could he have the pleasure of beating 
her whenever he feels inclined? Married wo. 
men in the middle ranks appear to lead a most 
listless existence. Without education, and, by 
the jealous usages of the country, almost pro- 
hibited from taking exercise, their chief occu- 
pation seems to consist in leaning over the 
window all day long, with their elbows resting 
on cushions, and sometimes a poodle dog on 
each side.”’ 

Respecting the Russian Army, we have, inter 
alia, the following statements :— 

‘Whether the spirit and tone of feeling in 


Regularly as the first days of} 


Bachelors, young and old, enter the) 


the Russian army are likely to be improved by 
the experiment now making, of filling it up 
with Polish Jews, may be inferred, from what 
an officer told us in describing these reluctant 
warriors. ‘ They are so fond of the smell of 
gunpowder,’ said he, ‘ that each man needs to 
be put between two Russians, who pull him into 
action, and have instructions to shoot him if he 
runs away.’ These men, be it remembered, are 
quite distinct from the real Poles. There are 
| whole villages of them; and it was notorious 
during the late melancholy war in Poland, that 
la couple of Russian soldiers had but to appear 
lina place of some hundred inhabitants, and be 
allowed to do as they pleased ; the people falling 
on their knees in terror, and granting all they 
demanded. The Russians, however, are far 
from sharing in this Jewish want of courage ; 
yet their courage, even at best, is not of a kind 
that can be much relied upon. In mere looks, 
and such advantages as good drilling can give, 
few troops surpass them. The imperial guard 
is one of the finest corps in Europe. The Fin- 
land sharpshooters also, who were of such im- 
portance at Ostrolenka, are greatly admired. 
An Euglish gentleman, who has been long in 
the Russian service, says, they are among the 
best ever known; with single ball the men can 
bring down a crow on the wing with the great. 
est certainty. ‘The same officer states that, 
various as is the composition of the Russian 
army, there is not a single portion of it that 
will not endure any privation of food and rest, 
without the slightest murmur. Their power of 
enduring fatigue he considers quite wonder. 
ful. ” . - 

“ The regular period of service is twenty 
years; but if war be going on at the close of 
that period, two years more are required for 
privates. No pensions are granted, but there are 
regulations compelling the men to give so much 
of their pay to certain funds, from which, on 
being discharged, each man has four or five 
hundred roubles (162. or 20/.) to receive, with 
which he enters on a little farm. Such, at 
least, was the statement made to us by an officer 
of great experience; but we are compelled to 
add, that it was flatly contradicted by another 
to whom we repeated it, and who insisted that 
the soldier is dismissed without a farthing. 
After this, go to Russia for truth! Each pro- 
prietor is compelled to furnish annually five 
recruits out of every thousand of the population 
on his estates, and pays to government the sum 
of thirty-three roubles (1/. 5s. 10d.) for the out- 
fit of every man drafted. The nominal pay— 
near a rouble a-day—is better than in other 
continental countries; but after paying his 
rations, &c., the poor fellow has only a kopeek, 
or less than half-a-farthing, of pocket-money 
remaining. Small as the pay may seem, he 
comforts himself on reflecting that it is munifi- 
cent compared with that of the sailor. In 
regard to food, the soldiers are looked upon as 
being very well off, every man getting three 
pounds of bread daily, as well as a liberal allow- 
ance of beef and vegetables. Every time the 
emperor is present at a review or parade, each 
man gets a rouble (or rather it is paid to the 
fund) and a glass of brandy. The best thing 
connected with the army, however, is that every 
serf on entering it becomes free. . 

*€ So little do the Russians like the idea of 
becoming soldiers, that all conscripts must be 
sent to head-quarters heavily chained, to keep 
them from running away. In the remote vil- 
lages we frequently met small bands of them 
marching in this state, and for a long time sup- 
posed them to be convicts, so harshly did the 








emperor’s ardent warriors appear to be treated. 


a re 
| The officers are but wretchedly paid. After 
; many years’ service, they have not more than 
| 700 roubles (28/.) a-year. Without private for- 
tune it is quite impossible to live in the army. 
Even generals are paid at a rate which seems 
incredible. Colonels in command have an al- 
| lowance for table-money, which in part makes 
|up for the smallness of their pay. Not satisfied 
even with the numerous army already at his 
disposal, the emperor would seem to intend that 
the whole of his empire shall be converted 
jinto one vast encampment; and with this 
| view, by means of his military colonies, he is 
|planting it with soldiers as people plant cab- 
jbages. There is great diversity of sentiment 
{about the success of these establishments; but 
|Of the schemes which he hopes to accomplish 
|by them and his numerous army, there is but 
one opinion.” 

The author mentions the vast increase of the 
Russian Navy, and asserts that she has at 
least sixty steamers in her service; but sees no 
occasion for alarm in the circumstance. One 
remark, however strikes us. 

“ England ought also to look well to the 
state of her relations with Denmark, and en- 
|deavour, by every means, to cultivate a good 
understanding with a power whose friendship 
will be of the utmost importance in the event 
ofawar. During a recent visit to Copenhagen, 
we were sorry to hear from all men of experi- 
ence, of every shade of opinion, that England 
has been completely supplanted by Russia at 
the Danish court.” 

We now conclude with one home picture. 

* At nine o'clock, Yakowbevo yielded us a 
supper of milk and eggs ; while the village-girls, 
all wearing a kind of gipsy turban, which is 
common here, treated us with a serenade—the 
first instance we met with of a custom universal 
in Little Russia. These damsels are so mad 
about music, that in the short darkness of 
summer, they sing literally all the night 
through. Here they come accordingly, in full 
force. A band of them returning from the 
harvest-field, linked arm-in-arm, and with a 
measured step, are marching past our door, 
singing a low drowsy air, quite different from 
that we heard so incessantly among the Mus-« 
covites; and in which, though we had occasion- 
ally had songs from very young girls, we never 
heard the grown-up women join. This evening 
song was not, indeed, quite so sweet as that of 
Milton’s * sirens three,’ 

* Who, as they sung, would take the prison'd soul 
And lap it in Elysium ;’ 
but it was more tolerable than the singing with 
which we were so often assailed in other parts 
of this musical country. The Russian is essen- 
tially a singing animal. Scourge him till he 
howl again, and, be assured, his wonted drawl 
about grandmother and the goose is resumed 
before you have turned the corner. Talk of 
Italy ! Russia shall henceforth be the land of 
song. You may travel from one end of Italy 
to the other, and never hear a peasant, man or 
woman, carol a single air. Even in the large 
towns, unless from some bacchanalian party 
going home from a glee-club or the theatre, the 
traveller seldom hears Italians singing. They 
keep all their notes to themselves, to make us 
pay dear for themin London. Among the Rus- 
sians, on the other hand, nothing but singing 
greets the unhappy traveller’s ears, from Cron- 
stadt to Odessa. Wearisome as our postilions’ 
songs had always been, they became even more 
irksome to us after we learned that the words, if 
words they can be called, which they consist of, 
have not the smallest meaning. It would be 
impossible to draw any kind of sense from their 
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most favourite songs. In some parts of the 
country, ballads of considerable beauty may still 
be heard ; but they are now very scarce. Many 
of these, according to Karamsin, ‘ are exceed- 
ingly beautiful, and especially those of a histori- 
cal nature. They generally relate to the happy 
times of St. Vladimir, and were composed 
during the subjugation of our empire—in those 
disastrous days when the imagination, weighed 
down beneath the yoke of the infidel, had no 
other spur than the remembrance of the eclipsed 
glory of the country. The Russian,’ he most 
truly adds, ‘ sings in joy, and even in the 
midst of sorrow.’ ” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Suggestions for Facilitating the Enfranchise- 
ment of Copyhold Property, tending to the 
Mutual and Equal Benefit of the Lords 
and Copyholders. By Andrew Van Sandau, 
Esq., Solicitor, Pp. 24. London, 1839. 
W. Stephenson. 

Upon this important subject a Parliamentary 

Report has been made, which Mr. Van Sandau 

examines, and, contemplating early legislative 

measures to be called for, points out where he 
considers its recommendations would be beneti- 
cial, and where otherwise. It is not exactly 
within our province to decide upon his Plan ; 
but it does seem that the giving an option to 

Copyholders, and making enfranchisement(with 

certain provisions and ——— compulsory 

on the Lords, would tend greatly to benefit 
them, the landed interest of the country, and 
many schemes for national improvement. 

The Last of the Plantagenets, §c. Pp. 395. 

London, 1839. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

A ruin edition speaks the prosperous career 

of this historical narrative, to which we paid 

due respect on its first appearance. 

Old English Poets. Edmund Spenser's Works. 
No. I, Double columns. Pp. 48. London, 
1839. W. Spiers. 

NEARLY nine cantos of the “ Faéry Queen” 

are contained in this shilling No., neatly 

printed, and on fair paper. We trust that 

Spenser will henceforward be more read, and 

less spoken of by those who have not read his 

treasures of Poeiry. 

A Treatise on Geology. By J. Phillips, F.R.S. 
GS. Vol. II. pp. 308. London, 1839. 
Longman and Co, ; J. Taylor. 

No. ILL. of ** Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia.” 
This volume completes one of the ablest of its 
contributions to Science. The professor of 
geology in King’s College (iondon) is un- 
questionably one of the best authorities on the 
subject; and he has treated itin the most clear 
and) luminous manner within these two 
moderate-sized volumes. 

Calandrino, Bruno, and Buffalmaceo, in search 
of the Heliotrope. Engraved by E. R. Whit- 
field, from a Painting by HU. P. Briggs, R.A. 

One of the short and pleasant tales of the 

Decameron made “ sensible to sight.” There 

is great breadth in Mr. Briggs’s style; and his 

compositions (like those of his early instructor, 

Opie) are always simple and masculine. He is 

too apt, howarer, as in the present instance, to 

represent his figures in motion leaning forward 
so excessively, as to give them the appearance 
of leaving one of their legs behind them. The 
plate is engraved in a masterly manner by Mr. 

Whitfield. 

Journal of Three Voyages along the Coast of 
China, in 1831, 2, and 33; with Notices of 
Siam, Corea, ce. By C. Gutzlaff, Kc. Pp. 
312. London, i839. Ward and Co. 

A very deserved third edition confirms the 

merits of this publication, to which we had the 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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pleasure to bear our testimony when it first 
issued from the press. Since then, new and 
increased public interest has attached itself to 
the quarter which is the subject of Mr. Gutz- 
laff’s elucidation, and which, consequently, 
give added value to the work. 

Mr. C. M. Willich’s Annual Supplement 
lo the Tithe Commutation Tables for the year 
1839 lies on our table, and we desire to point 
the notice of all persons concerned in tithe 
matters to this most useful publication ; in 
which the calculations of months are combined 
in half a dozen clear and intelligible pages. 


A Fantastical Ercursion into the Planets. Pp. 149. 
(London, Saunders and Otley.)—** A fantastical excursion 
into the planets.” 

The Poetical Meditations of M. Alphonse de la Martine. 
Translated into English Verse, by the Rev. H. Christmas, 
A.B., &c. Pp. 268. (London, Parker.)--A fair, perhaps 
arather tame, translation of poems, which, even in the 
original, are more pious than poetical. 

Specs in Money Making, No. I. (London, Medwin and 
Co.)—The greatest spec in this novelty is whether it will 
be profitable to its author and publishers. It shews some 
talent in opening ; but the principal story is rather point- 


less. 

The Universal Calculator’s Pocket Guide, by R. Wallace, 
A.M. &c. Pp. 112. (Glasgow, M‘Phun ; London, Cotes ; 
Edinburgh, Whyte.) — A small, but good, companion to 
point out the uses, &c., of mathematical tables. 

Plain Tracts, No. VI, 7 a Union of Clergymen. 
Pp. 58. (London, Smith, Elder, and Co.)—An examina- 
tion of Dr. Pusey’s opinions on baptism and regeneration, 
and arguing against the new Oxford lights, that the in- 
struction given by the fathers cannot, and ought not, to 
be a general canon of interpretation. 

The Lady and the Saints; in Three Cantos. With Ten 
Vignettes by R. Cruikshank. Pp. 235. (London, Bull.) 
—There is no ** Hudibras ” inour day. ‘This is asad piece 
of doggrel, aimed at the low fanatics who usurp the post 
of saints, or religious teachers. 

Gibbon’s Roman Empire, with Notes, by Milman, Vol. XI. 
(London, Murray.) — A map of the Crusades is a very 
serviceable addition to this, the penultimate volume of 
the work, 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
BenJamin Rorcn, bsq. V.P. in the chair.— 
On Tuesday evening, Mr. Savage delivered an 
illustration on centering for bridges and 
domes. He produced models, exemplifying 
the various modes of construction, and adverted 
particularly to that of Mons. Perrouet. He 
entered into the merits of the building of 
Blackfriars’ Bridge, by the late Mr. Milne, 
and adverted to many important improvements 
recently made in centerings; clearly shewing 
the test by which their strength might be ascer- 
tained. He referred to a model of his own, 
which, naturally enough, he considered good, 
and paid a high compliment to Mr. Alfred 
Ainger, for one constructed by him, and re. 
warded by the Society a few years ago. In 
treating the subject of domes, he evinced con- 
summate knowledge of their construction and 
comparative value ; and alluded to that of St. 
Paul’s, which, he observed, in fact, consisted of 
three. The lecture was highly interesting, 
particularly to architects and professional men 
generally. 

On Wednesday, an election for a collector 
took place. There were seven candidates, one 
of which was the son of Mr. T. Woodfall, who 
has been assistant-secretary to the Society for 
more than thirty years; the excellent feeling 
which was evinced on the occasion towards 
him was truly gratifying. Though the can- 
didates stood the ballot, Mr. Woodfall, jun. 
was elected by a majority of 150 votes. As 
the worthy vice-president in the chair (Mr. 
Richard Twining) observed, it was one of the 
most partial elections he ever witnessed, being 
all on one side; at the same time it must, he 
observed, be considered an impartial vote by 
ballot, as members delivered the name of the 
favourite candidates unfolded, and open to the 
inspection of those surrounding them. Indeed, 





aie 
it was as it should be,—almost a unanimous 
testimony of the good feeling the members en. 
tertained towards an old and efficient officer. 


LINNAZAN SOCIETY. 
Mr. Fonrsrex in the chair.—Professor Carus 
of Dresden, Dr. Endlicher of Vienna, Dr. Tor. 
rey of New York, M. Dutrochet, and M. Milne 
Edwards, were proposed to fill up the vacancies 
in the list of foreign members. Read a paper, 
by Professor Lindley, ‘On the Anatomy of the 
Roots of Ophrydee.’ Much difference of opi- 
nion exists amongst visitors respecting the na- 
ture of the substance termed salep, which is 
well known to be the produce of the roots of 
certain plants of the orchis family. Most 
French writers regard it as consisting entirely 
of starch ; but Dr. Lindley has ascertained that 
the peculiar properties of the roots of the Oph- 
rydee ave owing to the presence of a gummy 
substance closely akin to bassorine, collected in 
masses or nodules, which, although apparently 
homogeneons, are really composed of minute 
cellules. Dr. Lindley has not detected the 
substance in the roots of the other tribes of 
Orchidea. Read, also, a paper ‘ On the Botani- 
cal Geography of New Holland,’ by Dr. Lhotsky. 
The characteristic vegetation of New Holland, 
as Mr. Brown has long ago remarked, is ina 
great degree limited to the principal parallel, 
that is, between 38° and 35° south latitude; 
beyond these limits the peculiar features of the 
vegetation diminish. Dr. Lhotsky observes, 


that the difference between the interior and 
coast vegetation of New South Wales is very 
striking ; and he attributes the advantages of 
the interior districts, such as Argyle and the 
Mencro Downs, to the prevalence of plants 
belonging to European genera, which afford an 
abundant supply of herbage for cattle. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Fes. 11. Mr. Hamilton, F.R.S., president, in 
the chair.—The paper read was ‘ A Memoir to 
accompany a Chart of the South Coast of Arabia, 
from the Entrance of the Red Sea to Misirat, in 
50° 43’ 30” east long. :’ by Captain Haines, In- 
dian Navy; communicated by the Court of Di- 
rectors of the East IndiaCompany. Thesurvey 
here described took placein the years 1834-6; 
commencing at the strait of Bab el Mandeb, 
where the Abyssinian and Arabian shores ap- 
proach within 14} geographical miles, it ex- 
tended eastward for about 500 miles. The 
most remarkable features in this space are the 
two lofty peninsular promontories, named Jebel 
Hasan and Jebel Shamshin, rising respectively 
1237 and 1776 feet above the sea, which like 
two sentinel islands guard the entrance to the 
magnificent bay of ’Aden, which they euclose. 
Immediately to the eastward of the latter pro- 
montory lies’Aden, once a populous and thriving 
town, now almost a heap of ruins, inhabited by 
about 600 persons, situated on a plain, nearly 
one mile square, encircled on the land side by 
singularly pointed hills, with its eastern face 
open to the sea; while immediately in front 1s 
the rocky fortified island of Sirah, which com- 
mands the eastern bay and town of ’Aden; this 
is a triangular rock about 450 feet high towards 
the southern end, half a mile long by 600 yards 
broad. Of late years the sand has filled up the 
small creek which used to separate it from the 
main-land, consequently at low-water it is now 
joined to the coast of Arabia. On the summit 
of the island is an old fort with a wall which 
reaches down to the round tower on the other 
side, the only fortification now perfect. But if 
these were all put in repair, a mere handful of 
men could defend it ; three reservoirs for water 











still remain, but one of them is almost entirely 
filled up with sand and stones. There are se- 
veral mosques in "Aden, but the only one kept 
in repair is that lying immediately to the south- 
ward of the town, being the mosque and tomb 
of Sheikh Idris. Tothe S.W. the Wadi Knb- 
beh, or Tomb Valley, extends among the nu- 
merous pointed hills that inclose the plain; to 
the N.W. a track leads through a pass in the 
hills, at an elevation of 226 feet, and descends 
upon the shore of the western inner bay, and on 
the sandy isthmus which joins this rocky penin- 
sula to the main-land. And here we are in- 
debted to the perseverance of the late Doctor 
Hulton, our surgeon, and Mr. Cruttenden, of 
the Palinurus, for the discovery that what has 
hitherto been vulgarly termed a Roman road is 
in fact the aqueduct of Solyman the Magnifi- 
cent, extending in a general N.W. direction 
upwards of eight miles into the interior. It is 
built of red brick and stone, about four feet six 
inches wide, and the inclosed water-course 
measures 19 inches by 16; there are no remains 
of arches, the ground not requiring them; and 
its general appearance is that of a mound about 
five feet high and bricked over. Commencing 
at the northern extremity of the peninsula, just 
inside the ruined wall named Dureib-el-’ Arabi, 
which extends from sea to sea entirely across 
the isthmus, only 1300 yards wide at this part, 
the aqueduct for the first mile curves slightly to 
the eastward, whence it assumes a N.W. direc- 
tion as far as the village of Bir Amheit, a dis- 
tance of 16,320 yards. Here was the source 
that supplied the various reservoirs placed at 
certain distances along its side; the well is 60 
feet deep, and near it are the ruins of a small 
fort. The white tomb of Sheikh Othman is 
conspicuous on the right side of the aqueduct, 
about 25 miles before reaching Bir Ambheit, 
and a bridge is thrown across the north-east. 


ern end of the inlet Khér Maksa, where 


it joins a large swamp, The labour and 
expense employed by the Turks to ensure a 
plentiful supply of water—one of the prime ne- 
cessaries of life in this arid and burning clime— 
are highly praiseworthy. Besides the magnifi- 
cent aqueduct above mentioned, there are nume- 
rous hanging tanks, if the term may be allowed, 
formed by excavations in the limestone rocks, 
which receive the mountain-stream, and have a 
deep hollow beneath prepared to receive the 
surplus water overflowing from that above. 
There arealso several tanks of great size around 
the town, and about 300 wells lie towards the 
plain, many of which are hewn out of the solid 
rock, from 60 to 125 feet deep. Another fine 
tank, just beyond the before-mentioned wall,was 
exclusively intended for the use of vessels in the 
harbour. Such magnificence in works of public 
utility bears the strongest evidence to the former 
state of opulence and prosperity of ’Aden ; in- 
deed we know that scarcely two centuries and 
a half ago this city ranked among the foremost 
of the commercial marts of the East. In the 
time of Constantine it was considered a Roman 
emporium, and celebrated for its impregnable 
fortifications, its extended commerce, and excel- 
lent ports, in which vessels from all the then 
known quarters of the globe might be met with. 
But now what a lamentable contrast ! its trade 
annihilated, its governor imbecile, its tanks in 
tulns, its water half brackish—deserted streets, 
and still more deserted ports—yet these latter 
remain as Nature made them, excellent, capa- 
clous, and secure. The remains of several old 
fortifications and other buildings are met with 
along the rugged paths of Jebel Shamshan ; in 
1838, accompanied by Lieutenant Swan, Dr. 
Arbuckle, and Mr. Hamilton, officers of the Pa- 
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linurus, I ascended this mountain, and disco- 
vered to my surprise that an excellent road had 
already been made from its base to its summit, 
built in a zigzag direction, from 10 to 12 feet 
broad, and in some places raised to the height 
of 20 feet. Centuries have elapsed, probably, 
since this great and skilful undertaking was 
completed; yet it is extraordinary to observe 
how slightly it has suffered from the destructive 
consequence of time. Another object here of 
some interest to the historian is a Turkish ce- 
metery on the S. side of the plain of Aden; 
many of the tombs are constructed of white 
marble, and the head-stones inlaid with jasper 
tablets, on which are inscriptions surmounted 
by the cap and turban. At ’Aden also are three 
long brass guns, probably relics of Solyman the 
Magnificent, perhaps brought here by his fleet 
in 1530. The peninsula of 7Aden bears much 
resemblance to the rock of Gibraltar, and could 
easily be rendered as impregnable ; but its rocky 
heights are more elevated and much more peaked 
in their outline than those of that celebrated 
European fortress. The present Sultan of the 
Abdali territory, in which ’Aden is situated, is 
an indolent and almost imbecile man, 50 years 
of age, who resides at Lahij. At ’Aden good 
water may be procured ; fire-wood, vegetables, 
and fruit are scarce and dear; in August and 
September, grapes and pomegranates may be had; 
bullocks and sheep are plentiful, and occasion. 
ally poultry. Of its present population of 600 
persons, 250 are Jews, 50 Banians, and the rest 
Arabs: here is a dowlah, or assistant-governor, 
a collector of customs, and a guard of 50 Be- 
dawi svldiers. The exports consist in coffee 
and jowari in small quantities; the imports of 
cotton cloths, iron, lead, rice, dates, and occa- 
sionally cattle and sheep from Berbera, Ban- 
der Kasim, and Zeylah, which afford the Arabs 
an opportunity of improving their breed of 
cattle. The revenue is derived from a heavy 
duty on both exports and imports, and a land- 
tax of 25 per cent. (?), and amounts, I believe, 
to about 12,000 dollars (£2500) annually : yet 
the dowlah contrives to increase this sum by his 
extortions on every occasion. The sultan pos- 
sesses three small vessels. But, as before men- 
tioned, the superiority of ’Aden is in its excel- 
lent harbours, both to the EE. and to the W.; 
and the importance of such a station, offering, 
as it does, a secure shelter for shipping, an al- 
most impregnable fortress, and an easy access 
to the rich provinces of Yemen and Hadramaut, 
without the long voyage to Mokha, is too evi- 
dent to require to be insisted on. The memoir 
was illustrated by a well-drawn general chart of 
the coast of Arabia; with detailed plans of 
*Aden, Markallah, &c. on a large scale; and 
accompanied by some spirited and characte- 
ristic sketches of the remarkable features of 
these shores by Captain Haines and the officers 
of the Palinurus. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Fes. 1.—Dr. Grant, ‘On the recent Dis- 
coveries and History of Animalcules,’ creatures 
living, so infinitely small, that the mentioning 
their size subjects a lecturer, in the minds of 
many of his hearers, to a charge of inaccuracy, 
or, perhaps of worse. Still is it not the less 
true that animated beings of marvellous mi- 
nuteness exist; that millions of animalcules 
live in a single drop of water; and that these 
creatures are of a complicate structure, and 
closely allied to animals ofa higher class. They 
are various in species, possessing relatively 
cerebral ganglia, respiratory, visual, mastica- 
cating organs, &c. and stomachs, to the number 
of one hundred and fifty in one animalcule, 





They abound in pools, in rivers, extensively in 
the ocean, and in all waters on the surface of 
the globe; also in waters in mines, in water- 
percolating rocks, where no ray of light pene- 
trates. Countless thousands inhabit mud; and 
dust, clouds of desiccated earth, contain their 
millions ready to resume their living state. 
They are capable of a torpid existence in earth 
dried up by a summer sun ; and they hibernate 
frozen in ice. Poisons, if chemically combined 
with the water, destroy animalcules, other- 
wise their particles in any mechanical dissolu- 
tion are too large to be swallowed ; but even 
in the case of chemical combination, animal- 
cules often revive after imbibing the strongest 
poisons. These powerful agents, therefore, 
have little effect upon these creatures, and the 
ordinary means of destruction none; but a 
shock of electricity bursts their bodies, and 
kills them instantaneously. What a confirm. 
ation to the thinking mind, of the importance 
of the universal fluid, and of its efficacy and 
agency in the economy of Nature! We will 
not follow the learned professor in his anato- 
mical analysis of these animated atoms, but 
merely lay before our readers the astounding 
facts of their rapid increase, and of their enor- 
mous accumulation. The carcasses of all the 
whales and elephants that ever lived would 
only form pigmy hills in comparison with the 
immense mountains of their invisible unities. 
From one individual, in four days, one hundred 
and forty millions of millions would have ex- 
isted, sufficient to form two solid cubic feet of 
siliceous rock. It may be necessary here to 
state, that most of the solid skeletons of poly- 
gastric animalcules are external siliceous covers 
which envelope the entire body ; they long re- 
sist decay, and they exhibit the general form 
and characters of the species to which they be- 
longed. Both marine and fresh water species 
abound in the tertiary deposits of all latitudes, 
forming alone entire strata, or occurring with 
the remains of other classes ; and they are ob- 
served, along with the scales of fishes, in the 
substance of chalk flints, or siliceous poriphera 
of the newest secondary rocks. Their re- 
mains form vast deposits and layers of solid 
stone. This wonder in some measure ceases 
when merged in the general view of the ter- 
tiary and most of the secondary formations. 
Testaceous rocks in some instances of more 
than one hundred and thirty millions of cubic 
fathoms in bulk are composed entirely of 
shells, the skeletons of molluscous animals. 
All the limestone of the globe is formed from 
animal bodies, and chalk contains myriads upon 
myriads of cephalopods and others. Animal- 
cules then, are, as before said, the greater por 
tion of siliceous rock; their nature has been 
revealed by the microscope, and their internal 
complicate structure fully developed by that in- 
strument, assisted by the patience and ingenuity 
of experimenters. Substances considered for- 
merly, indeed almost to our own times, mere 
gelatinous portions of vegetables or of zoophytes, 
have been proved, by modern accurate observers, 
to be distinct animalcules. Colouring matter, 
carmine put into water, was quickly conveyed 
into the numerous cavities, or stomachs, of the 
animalcules, and thus their whole interior in- 
vestigated. ‘The distribution of their species 
follow, in some respects, the laws of that of the 
higher classes ; but in others present a singular 
phenomenon. Fresh water species have been 
identified with those of the sea, and several 
found in the deserts of Africa have also been 
discovered in the waters of Prussia. Upon 
their nature, relative to the colouring of waters, 
the luminosity of the sea, &c, &c., our limits 
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check our desire to dwell. One instance only 
will we state, and with it conclude our notice. 
Of the polygastric. animalcules, the gaillonelle 
contain a very large portion of iron, and com- 
pose the rusty appearance of chalybeate springs. 

Feb. 8, Mr. Parsey, ‘On Natural Perspec- 
tive.’—The perspective of Dr. Brook Taylor, 
who, about a century ago, reduced the science 
to mathematical precision, Mr. Parsey stated 
is defective, not in its mathematical principles, 
but in the misapplication of them, the laws of 
a particular case being made the laws of general 
cases. After enlarging upon and explaining 
this position, he proceeded to illustrate the two 
principal elements of visual science or natural 

rspective, foreshortening and convergence. 

e shewed the quantity of foreshortening to 
be invariably an equalisation of the rays pro- 
‘ceding from each extreme, and that the ap- 
pearance and the equalised rays always form 
‘an isosceles triangle; also, that when surfaces 
are viewed from a point oblique to the axis of 
vision, as fureshortening in the length, so 
convergence in the breadth will take place. 
*¢ This,” he observed, “ is a law of nature, from 
which we cannot depart but at the expense of 
rationality.” Convergence in the breadth has 
Deen omitted hitherto with respect to parallel 
perpendiculars, which he maintained was a 
departure from natural effects. The old 
system of drawing perpendiculars by a sec- 
tion of the visual rays vertical to the ground 
plane, which could be revolved in any horizontal 
direction, is an error ; for by the natural laws, 
Mr. Parsey argued, the revolution of the head, 
in viewing objects above or below the level of 
the eye, is as natural as the horizontal move- 
ment; and that in strict science the plane of 
the picture or the image seen is invariably at 
right angles to the axis of the eye, and not to 
the ground plane, which the sight puts into 
perspective as well as objects upon it. Natural 
perspective does not admit obliquity of view; 
upon this all its laws are based: for when 
objects lie oblique to the vision (which in most 
cases of observation they do), they are not seen 
in their places, but in the planes of their ap- 
‘pearances, where the created appearances inter- 
pose between the objects and the eye. If the 
ays proceeding from solid objects to the eye, 
and forming a pyramidal system, be cut at 
right angles to the axis, it will always present 
the natural image seen by the eye. The lecture 
throughout was illustrated by several ingenious 
ode 


CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

Mr. Wake, president, in the chair. — The 
meeting on Tuesday was numerously attended, 
and many gentlemen, eminent in practical sci- 
ence, were present. The principal paper of the 
evening was upon the subject of heat, as 
evolved from the new material, Turf or Peat 
Fuel, obtained by compression. Various cal- 
culations and comparisons with coal, chemical 
additions, &c., were stated ; and at the close of 
the reading an interesting conversation ensued, 
in which Lord Willoughby’s successful experi- 
ments were described, and the superior manu- 
facture of iron, steel, &c., from the peat and 
charcoal produced from the machine invented 
by his lordship was mentioned to the meeting. 
It was concluded that the subject should be 
resumed on a future occasion. 


ELECTRIC POLARISATION OF SOLID AND 
LIQUID CONDUCTORS. 
Tr appears, from numerous experiments, that 
| the polarisation of polar wires depends on two 
circumstances: first, the current of the pile; 





secondly, the nature of the liquid in which the 
wires are plunged.” — Bibliotheque Universelle 
de Genéve. 


NEW THEORIES OF FERMENTATION. 
Tue “ Bibliothéque Universelle de Geneve” 
contains a very detailed and interesting article 
on the manner in which MM. Cagniard-Latour 
and Turpin have lately employed their investi- 
gations of microscopic vegetables, for the pur- 
pose of explaining the phenomena, hitherto so 
obscure, and apparently so complicated, of fer- 
mentation. - The following are the principal 
results :—— 

1. Yests of all kinds originate in organic 
tissues, from which they isolate themselves, 
after a living connexion with those tissues, in 
the shape of minute globules, frequently in- 
visible by the microscope, endowed with an in- 
dividual vital centre, susceptible of develope- 
ment, and which may be considered as the 
seeds of various descriptions of mucédinées. 

2. These seminules do not begin to sprout 
until, by slow degrees, they have attained to 
the diameter of the hundredth part of a 
millimetre. 

3. All yests, from whatever organised sub- 
stance they proceed, are identical ; and, conse- 
quently, their mode of action, during the phe- 
nomena of fermentation, is the same as that of 
the yest of beer, which was more especially 
examined. 

4. If these yests, or masses of microscopic 
séminules, are introduced into a sugared liquor, 
at a proper temperature, the séminules which 
compose them sprout, and develope themselves 
in as many little moniliforme vegetables, having 
a tendency to ramify. This multiplication 
takes place at the expense of the sugar, a part 
of which is converted into alcohol, while car- 
bonic acid disengages itself from the little 
vegetables, and rises abundantly in the shape 
of bubbles and froth. 

5. The recognised existence of the globules 
which compose these vegetables, explains, by 
their disaggregation, and their reduction to the 
state of new séminules, the considerable excess 
of new yest which appears at every fermenta- 
tion. 

6. All fermentation being the effect of a 
vital act proceeding from the developement of a 
considerable number of organised individuals, 
a developement which is the cause of the motion 
and heat observed in it, it cannot take place 
without the presence of organic matter, formed 
of dissociated globules, proceeding from animal 
or vegetable tissue. The action, entirely phy- 
siological, of these infusory globules, begins and 
ends with their existence, and the total exhaus- 
tion of the saccharine and nutritive matter 
contained in the liquor. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
tea February 17.—The following degrees were con- 

erred;— 

Masters of Arts.—H. T. Estridge, New Inn Hall, Grand 
Comp ler; A. R. Campbell, W. Dunlop, Balliol Col- 
lege; Rev. W. C. Lefroy, Christ Church; H. Elphin- 
stone, Merton College (incorporated from Trinity College, 
Dublin), Grand Compounder. 

Bachelors of Arts.—J. B. Maule, J, P. Harrison, Christ 
Church; E. H. Haskins, Queen’s College ; W. Pearson, 
Exeter College; W. J. Upton, Fellow of New College; 
H. W. Lloyd, E. Smart, Jesus College. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Taek Earl of Aberdeen, president, in the chair. 
— Mr. Gage Rokewode communicated an ac- 
count of an English convent of the order of the 
Conception, established at Paris in the time of 
Cromwell, and to which many English retired 
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in the reign of James the Second ; part of which 
being read, the remainder was postponed. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

On Thursday, M. L. Hayes Petitt in the chair, 
Mr. Cattermole concluded the reading of the 
paper ‘ On the Latin Version of the Scriptures,’ 
and a further communication was made on the 
subject of the site of ancient Tyre. Some in. 
teresting notices were also given by Mr. Hamil. 
ton, from letters of Colonel Leake and Mr. 
Millingen, in which the early occupation of 
Italy by the Greeks is curiously illustrated, 
Col. Leake describes a remarkable tomb which 
he had discovered at Rome, which was formed 
like an oven, and appeared, from the inscription, 
— erected by a baker for the reception of his 
wife, 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday.— Statistical, 8 p.m. ; British Architects, 8 P.o. 
Tuesday, — Linnean, 8 p.m.; Horticultural, 3 p.u.; 
Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.; Electrical, 7 Pp... 
Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 74 P.M. 
Thursday.—Royal Society, 84 P.M. ; Antiquaries, J p.a. 
Friday.—Royal Institution, 84 p.m. 
Saturday.—Guy’s Hospital, 8 p.m. 








FINE ARTS. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
(Third Notice.} 

35. The Warren Bank. F. R. Lee, R.A.— 
Those who remember a similar subject by the 
same artist, in the exhibition of the British 
Gallery last year, may entertain some idea of 
the truth and simplicity which characterise the 
present performance. With the addition of 
colour, and the advantage of chiaroscuro, it 
must approach as nearly to the camera-obscura 
effects of M. Daguerre as art can approach to 
nature. 

58. Fountain of Fallacy. J. M. W. Turner, 
R.A.—Certainly, one of the most beautiful and 
perfect examples of this extraordinary artist’s 
poetical and imaginative genius. The rainbow 
tints that play in prismatic order about the 
fountain (which occupies the centre of the 
piece), are quite enchanting, as well as entirely 
novel in their character ; and, with the Claude- 
like distance, and classical arrangement, render 
it one of Mr. Turner’s most captivating pic- 
tures. As to the lines from an MS. poem, 
“ The Fallacies of Hope,” quoted in the cata- 
logue, they seem to us to belong to that order 
of composition—the unintelligible. 

65. A Dutch Family. W. Simson. — In 
passing from the subject last mentioned to the 
present, we make a step at once from the ima- 
ginative to the real; for a more completely 
matter-of-fact painting, upon such a scale (the 
figures are half the size of life), was, we think, 
never produced. The picture elicits no other 
sentiment than that which a mother, her in- 
fant, and a grown-up child, placed in good 
composition, are calculated to call forth; but 
the interior, with its rich and picturesque fur- 
niture and accessories, is treated as if every 
article had been made (as no doubt it has) 
the object of a distinct and separate study ; 
yet not in such a manner as to interfere with 
the living portion of the piece. Altogether, 
we think the performance deserves the “‘ pro- 
digious”’ of Dominie Sampson. 

106. The Stile; 107. Crossing the Brook. 
T. Creswick.To these, and to other produc- 
tions by the same skilful hand which enrich 
the galiery, whether we consider the beauty of 
their composition, or the truth and mastery of 
their execution, the term “ exquisite” may be 
most properly applied. ; 

131. The Upper Floor of Rembrandt's Mill ; 
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132. Rembrandt’s Mill. E. W. Cooke.— 
Every thing connected with Rembrandt and 
with his mill (which, it appears, exists, and 
is used as a mill down to the present day), 
claims attention, especially when illustrated by 
an artist of high, and, in some respects, congenial 
talents. Each of these paintings exhibits a rich 
and picturesque variety of materials. The first 
is, in point of light and colour, the more bril- 
liant ; the second is sombre in tone, but admir- 
able for its chiaroscuro. 

151. A Study. ** What's in a Name?” R. 
Rothwell.—If the quotation be put as a general 
query, we answer, ‘‘ Every thing.” ‘ Get a 
good name,” says the proverb, ‘and go to 
sleep.” That, however, is not the kind of 
“name” desired for her lover by Juliet ; who 
would be much dissatisfied if Romeo, on ac- 
quiring ‘* some other name,” were forthwith to 
resign himself to slumber. It is not difficult to 
imagine the reflections which occupy the mind 
of this charming creation of Shakspere’s genius, 
as, with downcast and pensive look, she is con- 
templating the flowers in her hand. The 
colouring is admirably clear and harmonious. 

130. 7'he Valley of the Bens, Mont St. Gothard, 
with a Party of travelling Zingari. H.C. Selons. 
—Nothing can be more highly picturesque than 
the character of the scenery, nor more in unison 
with the wild region than the figures scattered 
over it. The style and execution of this clever 
work remind us of Loutherbourg. 

120. A View of Goodrich Castle, on the River 
Wye. Copley Fielding —We have long borne 
testimony to Mr. Fielding’s talents in water- 
colour painting ; we have now to express our 
further admiration of them as manifested in 
this performance, which especially excels in the 
character of the composition, the beautiful 
clearness of the aerial perspective, and the 
lightness of the atmosphere. 

185. Frosty Morning. F. Goodall.—We are 
not sure that this is not the first production of 
a young artist ; but, whether that be so or not, 
its character and treatment do Mr. Goodall in- 
finitecredit. ‘ We take no thought of time, but 
from its loss,” says Young; and the same might 
be said of water, and many other useful things. 
This is here happily illustrated in the various 
groups waiting their turn on the first opening 
of the plugs after a long continuance of hard 
weather, Among others is a milkman, seated 
on his pails, smoking his pipe, and no doubt 
anticipating the profits which he will derive 
from its projected adulteration ; a workhouse- 
boy with his tea-kettle, a dog lapping, &c. 
The gloom of a winter’s morning is well 
expressed. 

231, The Banished Douglas. J. Lilley.— 
We are sorry to see a picture so finely treated 
as this is, and belonging to the class which most 
deserves public encouragement, hung so high 
that its merits as a painting cannot be fairly 
appreciated. It has a centre place, it is true ; 
but we can form no idea of its beauty in colour, 
and only see that the composition is excellent, 
the head of the banished Douglas noble and 
dignified, and the fair figure leaning on his 
knee most graceful and interesting. ‘The artist 
Who, at so early an age, won national admira- 
tion by his Portrait of Wellington, as well as 
by other excellent works, ought to receive 
my y encouragement in the pursuit of his 
art. 

263. English Fare. G. Lance.—A picture in 
three compartments; in which fowl, fish, and 
fruit are exhibited in all their tempting va- 
“eties, and in the artist’s best style of exeeution. 
Need we say more ? 

[To be continued. } 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Royal Gallery of Pictures; being a Ses 
lection of the Cabinet Paintings in her Ma- 
jesty’s Private Collection at Buckingham | 
Palace, Part I. Bohn. 

Ir is well known that the peculiar taste of his 
Majesty George IV. led him to the especial, 
although not to the exclusive, admiration of 
the Flemish School of Painting ; and those 
who recollect, and have been admitted into, 
Carlton House, must remember the highly 
finished and exquisite pictures, principally of 
that school, with which the walls of its com- 
paratively small and domestic apartments were 
enriched. Many of them have also appeared 
at the annual exhibitions of the old masters at 
the British Institution; so that their merits 
are pretty generally known and appreciated. 
Having devolved to our present gracious and 
beloved Sovereign, they are now among the 
chief ornaments of her Majesty’s private col- 
lection at Buckingham Palace. Such being 
the case, the plan of publishing a selection 
from these chefs-d’euvre, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Linnell, himself an artist of 
well-known talents, appears to us to be an 
excellent one, and cannot fail te be favourably 
received by the lovers of the fine arts. The 
work is to consist of four parts, each con- 
taining eight plates. In the present part, 
the very first that meets the eye — Rem- 
brandt’s “‘ Wise Men’s Offering,” engraved by 
Burnet, — conveys a singularly striking and 
correct idea of the character of the original pic- 
ture: the effect of light is perfectly phosphoric. 
Vandyke’s ‘** Marriage of St. Catherine,’’ en- 
graved by Ward; Gerard Douw’s “ Grocer’s 
Shop,”’ engraved by Greatbach ; Isaac Ostade’s 
“Country Inn Door,’ engraved by Allen ; 
Cuyp’s ** Landscape, with Foresters and Dogs,”’ 
engraved by Taylor; Paul Potter's “ Milk- 
maid and Farm Stables,” engraved by Great- 
bach (the terrified cock in which, making the 
best of his way, with legs and wings, to escape 
from an approaching danger, must overcome 
the gravity of the most saturnine spectator) ; 
and Sir Joshua’s *“* Death of Dido,’ engraved 
by his namesake Reynolds; are also, each in 
its way, admirably executed. 


Scenery of Portugal and Spain. 
Esq. On Stone by L. Haghe. 
and Co. 

WE have repeatedly had to notice the very 

beautiful publications from the pencil of Mr. 

Vivian, which have, from time to time, made 

their appearance. Another, and a most charm- 


By G. Vivian, 
Colnaghi 


ing one it is, now lies before us. It is replete 
with picturesque character, and the execution 
of the different views is exquisite. How much 
of the merit of this is attributable to the 
draughtsman, and how much to the litho- 
grapher, not having seen the originals, we are 
not qualified to determine; the probability is 
that it is pretty equally shared between them. 
However that may be, the result of their united 
labour and talents is delightful. Among our 
favourite plates are—‘* Tower of Belem ;” 
* Lisbon, the Garden of the Mai d’ Aqua ;” 
“ Lisbon, View from the Public Gardens ;’’ 
*¢ Palace of Cintra, from the South ;’’ ** Cintra, 
the Penta Convent;’ ‘* Cintra, from the 
North ;” ‘* Arrabida ;”’ “ Leiria ;” ‘* Coimbra, 
from the East ;”’ the several views of ‘‘ Oporto;”’ 
** Scenery of the Douro ;”’ “ Villa da Conde ;” 
“ Ponte de Lima;”’ ‘* Vigo ;’’ “* Redondela, in 
Galicia ;"’ “ Light-honse of St. Sebastian and 
Coast of Biscay ;” “‘ Granada—View from San 
Cristobal ” (would we were gazing at the 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
LAY OF THE LAST SEASON 


DeAR me! dont you know? Bless my heart, how sur- 
ee ! 

Why that star of the gas-house—that dabster at rising— 

‘The monster balloon, has been higher than ever, 

And touched at a place where balloon had been never ! 

It seems that our Public, that patron a 

Of stage-play, and tight-rope, and tumbling, and learning, 

Of late years has made up its glorious mind 

That intelligent people no pleasure can find 

In a show, though the world had been ransacked in seek- 
ing one ; 

Though the Emperor ofChina had sent us from Pekin one; 

Though the {ndian Venus should lend us her graces 

To dance naughty dances and go through their paces 

(A kind of experiment, thanks to the Fates, 

To restore proper taste lately thought of by Yates). 

Unless, just to keep curiosity rife, 

There's a proper and rational hazard of life. 

Then desperate men swang the cord i! volante ; 

And women walked tight-ropes in petticoats scanty ; 

A fire-king long got his bread by his baking, 

And drank prussic acid—a ee undertaking : 

But when twas discovered he poured down his throttle - 

Clear water with ‘* poison” just marked on the bottle, 

While still in large letters ‘twas seen on the ‘* bill” 

A dose he would take that would twenty men kill, 

The generous public, with vast indignation, 

Gave poor Monsieur Chaubert a smart castigation. 

Yes, basting the man who had patiently baked 

Till it was not by poisons his thirst could be slaked’, 

We called him ‘‘ impostor,” and ‘ thief,” witheut maee- 
sure, 

Because he refused to be killed for our pleasure. 

Well, after a while every art had been tried 

Within the law’s limits, and few men had died 

For the good of the public; indeed it was hinted 

That even in hanging our taste would be stinted ; 

And deeds on which souls full of horror might sup 

Would be only in private theatres got up. 

The scene an apartment, a field, or a wood, 

And enter a scoundrel dabbled in blood : 

Act the second a jury of twelve honest men ; 

The villian is tried for his life—but what then ? 

The judge and the jury,—nine-tenths of mankind, 

Think “ killing no murder”—the man is assigned 

His share of the colonies! All must be right— 

Yet 'tis awkward when murderers wander by night, 

When housebreakers give you a knock on the head, 

By way of a hint to lie quiet in bed, 

And not to disturb by your vain agitation 

A cracksman pursuing his usual vocation ; 

When strong men, and children, and maidens, and wives, 

Are one way or other deprived of their lives; 

Till of murders each year we may count up a score, 

And a wonder it is that we dont hear of more; 

For + ~~ rampant o’er those who’ve committed 
them, 

And as to the victims, why nobody pities them. 

Now this is a matter we soon could arrange; 

Though judges might think such a remedy strange, 

A commission should sit, formed of men who have known 

A knife at the throat, when unarmed and alone, 

In the grasp of a wretch who between every slash, 

Ere he gives you another, cries ** Hand out the cash.” 

Thus ‘* making night hideous,”—'tis all we would ask— 

We assign to these men of experience the task 

Of visiting death on the murderer’s head. 

This done, why a man might feel safe in his bed, 

And should a commission of half-mardered men 

Prove hard to collect in a hurry, why then 

We've only next ‘* session” the trouble of framing 

A new act to legalise cutting and maiming. 

But what, in the name of the man in the moon, 

Has all this to do with the monster balloon? 

A great deal, my friends, as excitement’s the passion 

That rules in religion, and morals, and fashion. 

Why, to feed this excitement and love of the dreadful, 

The —- was revived, which it seems had been dead 
u 

Half a century or so since Lunardi and others, 

All worthy associate aéronaut brothers, 

Discovered balloons were of no use at all, 

But to give a man height for a wonderful fall ; 

And owners of places of public resort 

The means of obtaining more coin than they ought 

a peril of life in a manner quite shocking— 

This fact has been proved from Lunardi to Cocking. 

Up. up went Graham, and up, up went Green; 

The public was charmed as no public had been 

Since the glorious days of excitement by slaughter, 

Of bloody land fights, and engagements by water. 

But, alas! very smoothly the vast machines rose 

And ladies went up without rumpling their clothes: 

The foe got tired, when just then to save 

The balloon from returning again to its grave, 

Where with other extraordinary discoveries unnumbered, 

Amid mighty useless hi it had slumbered, 

Some accident happened so strange, opportune, 

That nothing would do but a monster balloon, 

In which just a dozen or two might ascend, 

Nor —— make trips as they used with a friend. 

Thus if life was lost, why, in case of a Quest, 

Each lucky survivor could speak for the rest : 

The high seas have laws, but we needs must declare 

We don’t know the laws that apply to high air. 

Now, as it is not our intention to write 








reality !), &c. &e. 


From the morning of Monday till Saturday night, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








aS ES a I 
We say, once for all, that this wonder of Green’s 
Has beat every other to—what ?—smithereens! 
And that ladies and gentlemen choosing a ride, 
If they don’t do like Cocking and choose the outside, 
Why they can’t be more safe than they'd be in the car, 
Let them loll in a coach, or stay just where they are. 
Well, now comes our story; again it was found 
No people got dashed into mummies or drowned : 
rs, Graham went up with more valves than common, 
And all of them open —a wonderful woman ! 
A gentleman—gone in the country to star it — 
Ascends on a hoop, like a swinging rape og $ 
But there’s no! killed, and there’s nobody hurt, 
And balloons and ballooning get cheaper than dirt. 
** Then, what's to be done? tus » if we can, 
A something more costly than woman or man. 
Now, hey for a tiger,” said bold Mr. Hughes : 
** I'm sure we'll astonish the town with the news : 
For never ascent of the kind has been seen 
As this Messrs. Tiger, Van Amburgh, and Green.” 
And, oh! the sensation at Vauxhall created : — 
In truth, no description could prove too inflated. 
a went the —_ as high as oe = , 
yc ropes,”—and away they wen as you please. 
We did'nt see ‘‘ tiger,” but felt quite Gelighted, 
Like a man who is fond of a show but near-sighted : 
We were sure he was somewhere, for two days ago 
—We think it was Monday, or Tuesday, or so— 
A bill hit our eye in a ‘* bus,”*® which declared, 
The tiger was ready and all things prepared. 
We bad taken our Junch in the Gardens that day, 
And we'd made up our mind one more bottle to stay ; 
So we drank as we looked at the monster, until 
We found by our glass that ‘twas high time to fill. 
oyun we gazed up to the skies—but in vain ; 
e ne’er saw the monster of Nassau again: 
It was lost in the clouds, or had melted away— 
** Success to the voyagers—hip! hip! hurra!” 
And now a glass round, just to make us forget, 
Though we've had a grand sight, we've had nodinner yet. | 
**Nodinner?” ‘* Why yes, sir, no dinner—have you ? 
A man can't eat dinner at half-after two!” 
Who need now for viands care ? 
Send the joyous wine around ; 
Heave no sigh for roasted hare, 
Sparkling brimmers here abound. 


What is turtle-soup to us? 
Green, indeed, the fat may be, 

But the greener bottle thus 
Ministers to revelry. 


Be the glorious haunch forgot, 
Let it hang another day ; 

Who would change his happy lot, 
Or send his glass for plates away ? 


See! the glittering stars illume 
Our banquet-hall : fresh bottles bring ; 
Him who talks of care or gloom 
From our fairy palace fling. 
Now the crash of martial strain 
Tells of battle-fields and camps : 
Arrack punch and rapture reign— 
Wreath our brows with coloured lamps. 
Sweet, how sweet, is woman's song! 
Melting music—wine—delight— 
Joy is fleeting—can’t last long— 
* Love not"— Jenny Jones" —* Good night.” 
Up, up they went : said good Mr. Green, | 
«Why this is the highest I ever have been; | 
Confound the valve! won't it open? I say— 
Just pull the tiger a little that way.” | 
Mr. Van Amburgh, he hauled at the brute, { 
For quiet it was as a lamb, and as mute 
As an oyster (the simile’s borrowed, we think). | 
** Why, Green, you are troubled; be comforted, drink.” | 
«* No comfort for me,” cried poor Green very loud : | 
Van Amburgh said nought, he was blowing a cloud,— —| 
And of clouds they had more than enough, to their fright. | 
For yet the valve stuck, and ’twas coming on night. | 
-** Wemust cut the balloon,” exclaimed Green to Mynheer. | 
«I wish I had cut it,” said he with a sneer, | 
«* What the devil had I got to do with the skies ? | 
Cut away and be d——<.” And then Mr. Green tries, | 
After begging Van Amburgh, in spite of his rage, } 
Would give him his word, and his honour engage, | 
‘To keep down the royal Bengal in the car. | 
But ere Green could say, What a tiger you are! 
While mounting the ropes, why he felt a great claw 





arees to his shoulder, which left it quite raw : | 


en into the car with a big bounce he fell, 
And the ‘* Tamer” he set up a terrible yell, 
For the Bengal had lent him a box on the ears ; 
When, wonder of wonders! Mr. Green hears 
The tiger in Dutch, very gruff but not low 
(Van Amburgh speaks Dutch like a native you know), 
Remark ‘* Now, my friends, I'll take charge of the craft; 
If I don’t, I'm a Dutchman !"—Here the brute laughed. 
Then Van Amburgh looked big, for he’s strong and he’s 


ave, 
And he rushed at the tiger —the tiger looked grave - 
«* Hands off, Mr. Man! there’s a change in affairs,’ 
Said the beast with a curl of his whiskers; ‘* Who dares 
‘To touch a free tiger? sit both of you still, 
And I'll explain every thing : act as you will, 


* This refers to an unobtrusive method of making 
known Vauxhall nights by throwing ‘‘ bills” into omnibus 
windows. 


| Thus I think it is proved, to our 


I'm master in spite of your stick and your damns. 
Now don’t make me angry.” So down on his hams 
Bengal, with propriety, settled to talk. 

The two men looked on with complexions of chalk 
As they saw him take up a cold fowl, which he slid 
In the side of his mouth, just by way of a quid. 
Then they cried out for snacks, with a terrible racket, 
Till the tiger he swore, by the stripes in his jacket, 
He'd tip em both over; sv — their lungs, 
Which breathed very faintly, by holding their tongues, 
They listened while Bengal explained how the eart 
Had lost all attraction—** For what was there worth 
The toss of a twopence,” said he, smiling vastly, 

** When Van and I cut the theatre of Astley, 

And you, Mr. Green, left the earth for the air 

With that wonderful globular gas-house up there? 
You see now,” continued the talkative t, 

** We have been in ascent some twelve hours at least ; 
ud satisfaction, 
That in losing us three the earth lost its attraction. 
Now, where we are going I’m sure I can’t tell, 

But, — by finding my speech, and as well, 

I believe, | may add, in some measure, by smell, 

We cannot be far off the Moon I suppose ; 

For under that planet, as every one Knows 

—I mean every tiger—a large world exists, 

Which no one can see from the earth for the mists 
That circle around it ;—tradition declares 

How tigers, and lions, and leopards, and bears, 

And other noblesse of creation, there lord it 

O’er men like yourselves — ay, and you can afford it! 
I’ve tried you, and, truly, I think I may speak 

For ry kindred and self ; bully-man, though he’s weak 
In his limbs, is a limb of the devil for head. 

And now, Mr. Green, I believe I have said 

All that strikes me at present ; so hand me that pie 

I saw you, my friend, put so cunningly by : 

I never take wine, so the bottles are yours— 

But as to the viands, I'll munch them of course.” 

The gentlemen muttered, but not very loud, 

For they both of them felt most remarkably cowed. 
And the supper was laid, and the tiger began it 

With such terrible zest, that they watched for the planet 
With eyes full of eagerness, looking for land 

Ere their hungry guest might more victuals demand ; 
And —— in pies, and in boils, and in roasts, 

Mr. Bengal might happen to eat up his hosts. 

Now that night—what a terrible night for the skies ! 
The signs of the zodiac swore by their eyes, 

‘They never were taken so much by surprise ! 


| Mankind had arrived in that region before— 


Aquarius, Gemini, one or two more; 

But the Ram was all but in a passion to see 

A tiger go up where no tiger should be— 

At least so he thought, but his head was wool gathering, 
And so varmint he got that he broke all his tethering. 
The Bull tossed his horns, as if mad to engage; 

But soon ‘twas all ‘* bellows to mend” with his rage, 

As they say in the ‘‘ ring” when a man’s out of breath : 
Yet he roared till the Twins were both frightened to death, 
And was stopp yah too bad to be cured, 
But, Gemini, what the poor boys had endured ! 

The Crab was quite backward in making a row— 

He never talked much, for he didn’t know how; 

But he said to himself, ‘* I do wish I'd the flippers 





| Of that nasty beast within reach of my nippers.” 


The Lion alone of the lords of the sky 

Expressed himself pleased as the tiger drew nigh ; 

He thought 'twas his wife from an African wild, 

Whom, ages ago, he had left with a child 

Who called him papa; and he got quite affected, 

Wagged 
pected. 

But, oh! what a rage he was in when he saw 

The balloon going down over Thinglecumtaw 


(That world where the beasts have the strong <a 


He said that his feelings he could not command, 

And but that the Virgin was close by his side, 

He'd have swollen with rage till he’d bursted his hide. 
Meantime Mr. Green, with the tiger’s consent, 

Over Thinglecumtaw had cut open a vent. 

Down went the balloon with a terrible bounce, 

In the midst of a pound that belonged to an Ounce ; 
A sleek little fellow, with nice spotted clothes, 

Red eyes rather roundish, and very black nose, 
Which he turned up in scorn at the sight of our race, 
But welcomed Bengal with a feline embrace. 

The balloon rolled about, as balloons often will, 

And Mr. Green shewed, as was usual, his skill 

In getting it properly packed, with the aid 

Of some very strange men very decently made, 


—— and cried out, ‘* You have long been ex- 
ted.” 


And how they got back,—why, we really can’t say. 
| Already we'd slept till the peep of the day, 
| And a brute of a fellow insisted on breaking 
| The thread of our dream—we are hard of awaking, 
' So we begged to dream on ; ‘* No, I don't care a farden ; 


You must go with the rest—we must shut up the Garden.” 
R. J. 








BIOGRAPHY. 
JOHN VENDRAMINI, ESQ. 
Tuis distinguished artist and engraver died on 
the 8th, at his residence, the Quadrant, Regent 
Street, in his seventieth year. He was born at 
Roncade, near Bassano, in 1769; and to the 
age of nineteen, pursued his studies under such 
masters as his native place produced. He then 
came to London, and completed his professional 
education under Bartolozzi, with whom he re. 
mained till that celebrated artist left England. 
Upon this event, Mr. Vendramini established 
himself in Bartolozzi’s house at North End, and 
dedicated himself entirely to engraving and the 
Fine Arts. In 1802 he married an English 
lady, of Portuguese extraction, and in 1805 
paid a visit to Russia, passing one year at 
St. Petersburg and another at Moscow. Here 
his talents were highly and justly estimated, 
and he enjoyed the uninterrupted patronage 
of the emperor, who gave him full employ- 
ment whilst he remained in the country. 
Nor was this the only cause he had to speak, 
as he always did, with gratitude and delight 
of his reception in Russia; for, from many of 
the most powerful nobles he received great 
kindness and hospitality, and was almost a 
constant and féted guest in the palace of the 
Great Chamberlain Naritchkin, whose beautiful 
/and accomplished wife occupied so influential a 
| position in the imperial court. Indeed, there 
| has seldom been exhibited a stronger instance 
' of the value attached to the services of an artist 
| than was exhibited in the case of Mr. Vendra- 
| mini, who was absolutely refused a passport to 
| enable him to leave the country and rejoin 
jhis family. On the contrary, the most 
brilliant offers of emolument were held out 
to induce him to stay; and it was only 
through the friendship and zeal of his com- 
patriot, the Duke of Saracapriolo, at that time 
the Neapolitan ambassador, that he could effect 
his escape in the character of a courier charged 
with despatches. On one occasion, the Em- 
|peror ordered him to be presented with a dia- 
|mond ring, worth 5000 rubles; and he was 
{commanded to make a copy of an Antique 
| Cameo belonging to the Imperial Collection at 
St. Petersburg, and esteemed the finest in 
| Europe. It was considered so precious, that 
the copy was to be executed in the Palace ; and 
it seems that some malicious courtier, desirous 
|of disgracing the artist, contrived, as if acci- 
| dentally, to throw down his study, and break a 
jlaurel wreath which encircled the brow of 
| Alexander the Great. Siberia swam before his 
vision, but he repaired the injury in so skilful 
;|@ manner as to avoid any censure; and the 
;curious part of the story is, that, in a con- 
| Versation with Pistrucci, many years after. 





| But then they all jumped, hopped, and scrambled, not) wards, he was informed that this wonderful 


| walked ; 

| While out of the lot not a man of them talked. 

Mr. Green very properly made memoranda 

Of all things around him which seemed to demand a 
Particular notice; but poor Mr. Van, 

Not knowing exactly, good worthy man ! 

The use they might be to the wise of our world, 
Crushed the paper together, and twisted and curled 
The book that had made our philosophy ripe, 

And with it unconsciously lighted his he. 

’ Tis said the next night, in an Amphitheatre, 
Conducted like Astley’s and not a bit better, 

Bengal made his master Van Amburgh perform — 

And we hear that he took the whole city by storm. 

He danced to a whipping, he jumped through a hoop, 
And the Ounce, who was manager, said to his troop, 
That the best of all lions he’d ever known draw, 

Was Van Amburgh who came in the monster Nassau. 





piece of antiquity was, in reality, a production 
of that artist! It had passed through many 
hands before it arrived at the honour of being 
Greek, and vaunted accordingly! — No bad 
lesson on the subject of ancient art. A 
On his return to England, Mr. Vendramint 
| pursued his career with unwearied diligence 
jand adequate success. Many of his works 
| were much prized, and all of them honourable 
to his genius. ** The Vision of St. Catherine, 
after Paul Veronese; the ‘¢St.Sebastian,” after 
Spagnoletto; ‘ Leda,” after Leonardo da Vinel ; 
‘and others, may be mentioned as faithful and 





JOURNAL CF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








masterly transcripts from these great painters, 
in which their different styles were admirably 
preserved. So devoted was he to the grand in 
his art, that he made, if not the last, nearly the 
last effort in England, to publish a work in that 
class worthy of being esteemed a national per- 
formance. We allude to his large and noble 
Engraving of the ‘‘ Raising of Lazarus from 
the Sebastian del Piombo,”’ in the National 
Gallery. In correctness of drawing we never 
witnessed his superior ; for so true was his eye, 
that, instead of making drawings, he frequently 
engraved from the Picture at once. 

In private life, Mr. Vendramini was as 
worthy a man as ever breathed—most amiable, 
gentle, benevolent, and intelligent; and none 
was ever more generally esteemed by his brother 
artists, and by all who knew him. He has left 
two danghters: the eldest, the widow of the late 
J. Stuart Jerdan, Esq., who unfortunately fell 
a sacrifice to the climate of Jamaica whilst 
acting as a stipendiary magistrate; and the 
youngest, the wife of Thomas Grant, Esq. of 
Chedingsell Grange, Essex. 





THE DRAMA. 
TuEnE has been much of novelty since our last, 
but little to require detailed criticism: at any 
rate, we have been so thrown out by the Lenten 
vacancies, as to be unable to bestow it, were it 
necessary . 

Drury Lane. Farinelli, an opera by Bar- 
nett, with a libretto of the most stupid kind 
that ever disgraced even this species of lite- 
rature, is remarkable for some of the finest in- 
strumentation that has been heard in any 
theatre. It is, indeed, perfectly beautiful; and 
if there had been any thing like a proportion of 
airs and melodies to support the piece, it would 
no doubt have been most popular. As it is, the 
music is a great treat for musical ears. 

Covent Garden. —A drama, entitled The 

ting and the Duke, or the Siege of Alengon, 

has been produced here, and with success. It 
is put upon the stage with all the advantages 
which a liberal management ensures; and 
being well constructed and well acted, seems 
destined to that sort of run which rewards 
productions of its kind, when they please the 
audience by their splendour, humour, and 
variety. 

Olympic.— Our Cousin German, previously 
known as Best Intentions at the Adelphi, has 
afforded so fine a scope for the exercise of Mr. 
Mathews’ talents, that we may recommend it 
as a very amusing addition to the amusing 
performances of the animated Olympic. 

St. James’s.—During the last week, three 
new burlettas have been produced with success ; 
they are of a light and pleasing character, and 
generally amusing. Considering the company 
has been hastily collected, in the middle of the 
season, we think much credit is due to the 
manager. The beasts are as clever and well 
taught as their neighbours, and jump through 
hoops, obey, fondle, and do every thing (but eat 
their master)* to the entire satisfaction of good 
audiences. ‘The orchestra is excellent. 

The Olympic Company migrate to the Queen’s 
Theatre in Tottenham Street, and that of the 
Adelphi to the Surrey, for the Wednesdays and 
Fridays during Lent. 


Hanover Square Room.—On Monday, Mori 
and Lindley’s second Classical Quartet Con- 


* We are told there is one person, more intelligent than 

the rest of his species, who has gone to the pit of Drury 

Lane every night since Van Amburgh commenced, lest he 

— Miss the night on which the beasts will devour 
im! 





cert drew together a room full of fashionables. 
The programme was attractive, and its pro- 
mises fulfilled. Corelli's duet for the violon- 
cello and contra-basso, so often played by 
Messrs. Lindley and Dragonetti, was, as usual, 
encored, as was Miss Wyndham's delicious 
aria, ‘* In questa tomba oscura.” 
quartet in E flat was splendidly executed by 
Messrs. Mori, Moralt, Lindley, and, owing to 
the indisposition of Mr. Tolbecque, young Mr. 
Mori. The last quartet was far too long, so 
much 80, indeed, that scarcely fifty persons were 
left to hear a sweet duet, executed in the purest 
style, by Miss Wyndham and Mrs. A. Toulmin. 

Copyright. — Mr. Serjeant Talfourd has 
again brought his Copyright Bill into the 
house, which, with the experience of the past, 
in objections and parliamentary ruses, ought 
now to stand a better chance of becoming an 
effective measure. 

H. B.’s.—Two novelties have just appeared, 
and full of animal life. No. 573, ‘‘ Feeding the 
Animals—change of Diet.” O’Connell as Van 
Amburgh, with a loaf of cheap bread on a pitch. 
fork, and all the cabinet, as lions, tigers, &c., 
crouching or growling about him. Lord Mel- 
bourne, as the old lion, is superb; and Lord 
J. Russell and Poulett Thomson, tugging at a 
roll, ‘* the corn-law question,” are equally good. 
The queen is quietly looking at the feeding, and 
wondering at their *‘ change of food.”” No. 574, 
Lord Brougham and Lord Durham on donkeys, 
tilting, a Ja Quixote, to the manifest damage of 
the latter, is one of the funniest of the series. 
Both the combatants and their steeds are inimit- 
ably ludicrous. 


Beethoven's | 





New Art.—The Russian journals announce 
that Professor Jacobi, of St. Petersburg, can 
produce in relief, and in the most exact manner, 
the most minute traits of an engraving on| 
copper, and transverse them to other plates | 
composed with the assistance of galvanism. | 
The Emperor Nicholas has given the necessary 
funds for carrying this discovery to perfection ; 
and, from the success of the first experiments, 
it is anticipated that this fine invention will be 
applied to the art of engraving with results of 
an extraordinary nature. 

David Roberts, Esq.—-The lovers of the fine 
arts wiil be glad to hear that Mr. Roberts has 
retuened to Cairo, after proceeding above the 
second cataract, in good health and spirits. 
He had found some admirable subjects for his 
pencil in Egypt; and was about to start for 
Syria, to visit Jerusalem and the Dead Sea, &c. 

C. Stanfield, Esq.—We learn also with 
pleasure, that Stanfield is well at Naples, and 
has been busily employed in sketching Italian 
scenery. 

Wellington City Statue.—The sub-committee 
appointed to carry this design into execution, 
have, we understand, come to a final arrange- 
ment with Sir Francis Chantrey. Govern- 
ment having presented the material of cannon 
taken at Waterloo, of the value of upwards of 

500/.—making the whole subscription up to 
10,5007. — the guns, and the sum of 2000/. are 
immediately to be given to the artist, a second 
sum when the small model is finished, and the 
remainder when the work is completed. Sir 


Francis undertakes that this shall be done by | ,, 4. 


midsummer 1843. The same horse as that 
upon which Sir Thomas Monro is mounted is 
not to be employed, but another modelled and 
cast. 

The Nelson Tribute..The sub-committee 
upon the models, at Mr. Rainy’s rooms, in 
competition for this monument, have, we hear, 
been engaged throughout the week in con- 





sidering so as to make a report to the general 


commitee and subscribers at large. Rumour 
speaks highly of designs by Baily, Laugh, 
Carew, and others. 

New Animal Grammatical Exercises (for 
beginners, and a specimen of Mnemonics).— 
Q. Why does a spaniel make a period ?—A. 
Because it comes to a point. Q. Why isa pig 
an interrogation ?—A. Because when you ask 
the question you say A Sow (ashow?). Q. How 
can you beat all animals in speed ?—4. By 
putting a little Coal-on. Q. What animal most 
resembles a note of admiration ?—A. A cock 
crowing. Q. What is indicated by Kids at 
play ?—A. The High-fun. Q. What bya Cur 
pursuing its own tail?— A. A circumflex, 
Q. What by a duck enjoying itself?—A. A 
Guttural. Q. What by a Lover popping the 
question ?— A. A vowel. Q,. What bya Toad 
in a hole ?—A. A parenthesis. Q. What bya 
frightened Goose taking the water ?—A. A dash. 
Q. What by idle boys throwing stones at frogs ? 
—A. Inter-jections ! 

Judicial Wit.—At a recent bankrupt exa- 
mination, it appeared that the Unfortunate had 
dealt largely in discounts, and on one occasion 
was obliged to take as part payment, at a heavy 
price, a fine picture by an old master, of Elijah 
Jed by Ravens. “ These (observed Sir G—— 
R——, glancing at the ravens) were, I sup- 
pose, the first accommodation bills that ever 
existed.” 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Sixteen Select Idyls of Theocritus, with English ex- 
planatory Notes and Indexes, by D. B. Hickie, LL.D. 
t 8vo. 6s, — A Help to Family Prayer, by C. Watson, 
.D. 12mo. 2s. 6d.—Guide to Arithmetic, by T.W. Fryer, 
with a Key, 12mo. 2s. 6d.—Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society of London, Part V. 1837, 8vo. 6s.—Dr. Channing’s 
Address on Self-Culture, 8vo. 1s. 6d.— Letters to the 
Authors of Plain Tracts for Critical Times, by a Lay- 
man, 12mo. 6s.-—-The Dangerous Nature of — 
Power, by A. H. Kenney, D.D. 8vo. 9s. 6d.— The 


| Family Law Adviser, 18mo, 7s. — Hore Succivive, by 


Bishop Renshaw, edited by W. Turnbull, 18mo. 3s.-— 
Miller’s Companion to the Atlas, 2d edition, 4to, 7s. 6d.— 
Christian Mother’s Text-Book, by W. Martin, 24mo. 2s. 
—New System of Logic, by S. R. Bosanquet, &vo. 10s. Gd. 
—Dictionary of Materia Medica and Pharmacy, by W. T. 
Brande, 8vo. 15s.—Bellingham ; or, a Christian in Search 
of the Church, by the Rev. W. Palin, f.cap, 3s. 6d.— 
The Disciples in the Storm, by the Rev. Dr. Bagot, 
12mo, 2s. 6d.— The Reign of Lockrin, a Poem, 12mo, 
10s, 6d.—A Devonshire Dialogue, with a Glossary, by 
Mrs. Gwatkin, post 8vo. 3s, Gd. — Outlines of Ancient and 
Modern Rome, by a Lady, 18mo. 3s. 6d. — The Bouquet ; 
or, Ladies’ Flower-Garden, by a Lady, f.cap, 3s.— Nar- 
rative of Successive Bereavements, 18mo. ls, 6d.— The 
Practical ner Roepe » by Louisa Johnson, f.cap, 4s, 
—The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope, edited by the 
Rev. H. F, Cary, medium 8vo, 14s.—Hymns and Fire-side 
Verses, by Mary Howitt, f.cap, 6s.— The Doctrine of a 
Special Providence, by W. Stokes, 12mo. 2s, 6d. — Seces- 
sion Justified by Philalethes, 12mo. 2s. 6d.— Poetical 
Works of Lord Byron, 8 vols. 8vo. 4/. 4s.— Manual of 
Political Ethics, by F. Lieber, 8vo, 12s.—Political Economy 
of the New Testament, by W. Innes, 18mo, 2s. 6d.— 
Christian’s Every Day Book, by the Rev. J. D. Krum- 
macher, 12mo, 4s. — Explanatory Discourses on the 
Epistles, by the Rev. J. Hall, 2 vols, 8vo. 2ls.— Nature 
Displayed, by W. Pinnock, 12mo. 3s. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. Harrison Curtis. —We have to acknowledge the en- 
graved head of this zealous aurist (whose benevolent efforts 
on behalf of the Institution for the cure of deafness 
deserve the distinction conferred by the arts); and as the 
representation of a medallic likeness, engraved by Free- 
bairn, think it eminently successful. 

We are not sufficiently master of the bookbinders’ ques- 
tions to offer any — upon them. 

It is true, Capt. Morris wrote songs of a description not 
defended, but we could not allude to these in speak- 
ing of the lyrical beauties of such as might be published. 

Our correspondent is right. The remark on Hood's 
Electric Eel, and the note on introducing the interesting 
experiments on the Torpedo in our last, might mislead the 
unscientific reader into a notion that the Gymnotus 
Electricus of the South American Coast, and the Torpedo 
of the Mediterranean, &c., were of similar species. We 
trust, however, that the slightest notice will point out the 
difference between an eel and a ray, though both exhibit 
these extraordinary electrical phenomena. s 

ErraAtoum.—lIn our last Number, page 92, col, 1, line 10, 
Sor « exercised,” read ** exorcised,” 
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THE LI 


TERARY GAZETTE, AND 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Conneoted with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 
PALL L. 

‘The Gallery, for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of Brit- 
ish Artists, is open daily, from Ten in the Morning until Five in 
othe Evening. 

Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





NUARY NEX 


HALF-LENGTH PORTRAIT of 

MICHAEL FARADAY, Feq. D.C.L. F.RS. &e. &c. 

Professor of Chemistry to the Royal Institution. ‘T'o be engraved 

from an origina! Drawing, by Mr. Charles Turner, A.R.A. The 

Drawing represents the Professor as he is usually seen when deli- 
vering his Lectures. ’ 

rice, Proofs, 2. 2s.; Prints, 11. 

ndia Pa 

Names received by Mr. Tur 
Square, w 


PROPOSALS FOR PUBLISHING, BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
IN JA NEXT, 


ls.; before Letters, on 

» Bl, Bs. 

ner, 50 Warren Street, Fitzroy 
e a forward Proof may be seen. 





Just published, gratis, oy Private Families, Literary Circles, 


a ook Societies, 

ULL'S NEW SYSTEM 

of supplying all Works, Magazines, and Reviews, regu- ; 
farly for perusal, and in any Quantity, throughout England, Seot- | 
land, and Ireland, upon the most advantageous Terms. ‘T’o be 
had gratis, with a List annexed, of all the valuable New Publica- 
tions, or sent by post, as a single Letter, on application to Mr, 
loo Librarian, 19 Holles Street, Four Doors from Caven- 
dlish Squ. 





Price 44, 
DEACON’S LIST of the BRITISH 
NEWSPAPERS, with Days of Publication, aggregate 
County Circulation, &c. 
8. Deacon, General Advertising Agent, 3 Walbrook, London, 
fae aa hey Provincial Newspapers from every County are regu- 
larly . 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS 
In 8 vols. 
ADY LYTTON BULWER'S NOVEL, | 


“ Cheveley, or the Man of Honour," will be published 





L 


March let. 
Edward Bull, Public Library, 19 Holles Street, 
Cavendish Square. 





On Monday, 25th instant, 

N R 
Ry 
J 


A I Vv £, 


Sir FRANCIS B. HEAD, Rart. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





On Wednesday next, in 1 vol. 8vo. ids. cloth, lettered, 


TOUR in SWEDEN, in 1838, compris- 
‘vations on the Moral, Political, and Economi- 


ing Obser 
cal State of the Swedish Nation. 
By 8S. LAING, Esq. 


6Q 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 2d edition, 


Journal of a Residence in Norway. 8vo. 14s. 
“ A book which every body should read.”—Dublin Review. 





Ou Wednesd next, in 2 vols. f.cap Bvo. 
ROGRESSIVE EDUCATION, Trans- 
lated from the French of Madame Necker de Saussure. 
Vol. I. Observations on the First Four Years of Childhood. 
— 11. Observations on the Later Years of Childhood. 
: London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 
Just published, 
Mrs. Sandford on Female Improvement. 
&a edition, f.cap Bvo. 7s. 6d. 





HARROW EDITION, 
On Wednesday next, in 1 vol. f.cap Bvo. 
ATULLUS, JUVENALIS, PERSIUS 
. EXPURGATI. In usum Scholm Harroviensis. 

*e* Although the text is exy I, the blished number- 
ing of the lines is retained, in order to facilitate the reference to 
the notes in other editions. 

London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 

Pp 

T™! 
Z. B. X%. 
By LAMAN BLANCHARD, Esq. 

*%u* The Materials for this Work are derived exclusively from 
authentic Sources; from her own Notes and Communications; 
from the Statements of her nearest Relatives; from her long and 

ti ic pond with most intimate Friends, confided 
for the purpose; and from their Recollections of personal Inti- 
macy with Every interesting Particular connec’ed with her 
Literary Life will be selected from a mass of accurate Informa- 
tion, to which no one could have had access but the Friend whom 


she had solicited to become her Literary Executor. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 








ublication, in 3 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 


for 
AIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 








MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
HE FACTORY BOY; or, Life 
Adventures of Michael Armstrong. 

The First Part, price 1s. of this New Publication, to be com- 
leted in i ga onthly Parts, printed and embellished uni- 
‘ormly with “ Nicholas Nickleby,” &c., will be published on 
Wednesday next, Feb. 20. Orders should therefore be forwarded 
immediately to the respective Booksellers. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


and 





tions from his Prose Writings and Poetry, with a Memo 


sents, and forms an instinctive and a useful volume.”— O/d Bell's 


8vo. price 2s. sewed, 
E REV. DR. PYE SMITH and the 
NEW POOR-LAW. 
By SAMUEL ROBERTS. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. Mh 
Price 2s. 6d. ! 
EFLECTIONS in RHYME, on the 


Wellington Memoria! and the Column of Napoleon, with | 





Notes. at 
** Honour to whom honour is due.” —Holy Writ. 


Ridgway, Piccadilly. D= 
Third edition, with 15 large Plates, &c. 31s. 6d. cloth, | 


RACTICAL TREATISE on RAIL- 
ROADS ; with an Account of the Construction of the 
Great Western Railway, and of the Locomotive Power to be used 
thereon. By NICHOLAS Woop, 
Colliery Viewer, Mem. Inst. Civ. Eng. &c. 

“ We confidently recommend it to the continued favour of the 
profession, and especially to the notice of the engineering 
student: his library, indeed, cannot be said to be complete 
without it.”—Civil Engineer. 


Corrected to the present time, 
BRETT’Ss COMPLETE PEERAGE 
of the UNITED KINGDOM. 

Edited by WILLIAM COURTHOPE, Esq. 
Including the New Peers at the Coronation, with a Portrait of 
er Majesty, by Dean, and the Arms, beautifully engraved from 

Designs by Harvey. Price 1/. &s, 
| + G., and F. Rivington; and other Proprictors, 


| 


Burke's Works, with General Index, the only complete edition. 
In 16 vols. 8vo. price 61. 178. in boards, 
T HON, 


|THE WORKS of the RIGH 
9d edition, 9 large Plates, 21s. cloth, | hs 4, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
IR HENRY PARNELL’S TREATISE | and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. : 
on ROADS. | We A few Copies may be had on royal paper, price §/. 12s. in 
* A work which should be not only in the hands of every person boards ; also, several of the latter Volumes, in demy and royal 
in any way connected with the highways of the kingdom, but also 80. and 4to. to complete Sets. 
on the shelves of every public library, as a standard book ona 
subject of useful and permanent interest.”—Civil Engineer. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


rice 16s. in boards, 


ba 
; ODSLEY’S and RIVINGTON'S 
ANNUAL REGISTER, for the year 1837. 
Printed for J.,G.,and F. Rivington ; Baldwin and Co. ; 
man and Co.; J. M. Richardson; Jeffery and Son; J. B 
Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin and Co. : 
G. Lawford; J. Dowding; J. Rodweli; Sherwood and Co ; 
and Co.; H. Renshaw ; and W. H. Reid. 





1 vol. 18mo. price 3e. 6d. cloth gilt. i 

TE WISDOM and GENIUS of SIR! 
WALTER SCOTT. Comprising the choicest Selec- 
The Spec- 


Long. 
ooth ; 


«A useful and valuable collection of sentiments.”— Booker 
tator, Jan. 6. 
“« This most elegant volume, full of wisdom, should be in the | 
hands of every body.”— Court Journal, Jan. 6. 
“ This is amongst the most interesting of the 





Price 10s. 6d. boards, Volume the Fourth of 
AROCHIAL §& RMONS, 
By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D, 
Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin's, Oxford, and Fellow of 
Iriel College. 

Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
aterloo Place, Pall Mall; and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 

*4* Also, new editions of Vols. I. II. and III. 10s. 6d. each. 


New Year's pre- 


Messenger. 
London: Wm. 8. Orr and Co. Paternoster Row. 


{ Printed for J., G., and F. 


| 





13 Great Marlborough Street, Feb. 16. 





R. COLBURN has just published | 
| 


the following NEW WORKS :— 
I. 
The Idler in Italy. 


By the Countess of Blessington. 
2 vols. 8vo. with fine Portrait of the Author, after 
E. Landseer, R.A 


vol. price 


ni 6s. 
FANTASTICAL EXCURSION 
into the PLANETS 


Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 





| TO PARENTS, TUTORS, AND OTHERS. 
| ato. and 8vo. half-bound, coloured, 12s. 6d.: cloth, plain, 5s, 6d. ; 
| in wrappers, 4. 
. 
| ALKER’S NEW MODERN GENE. 
RAL ATLAS, containing Thirty-four distinct Maps. 
To which is added a Descriptive Index. 
By RICHARD RYAN. 
In which is stated the nature of the government; the amount 
| of population; the religion; the names of the capitals and of the 
mperor | chief cities ; together with the produce, exports, imports, and 
| military force of every kingdom; and a summary of their islands, 
and foreign possessions, &c. &c. 
| This work is better calculated to facilitate the study of geo- 
| graphy than any other book of the kind we have hitherto seen. 
| The Maps are clearly engraved and well printed, and the Ap- 
| pendix contains, in a few pages, all the information that is to be 
| gleaned from reading through larger geographies. In fact, the 
| author has availed himself of all such information, and arranged 
it for the student, in the best possible manner.” 
| London: John Williamson and Co. 12 War 
| 
| ANET;; or, a Glance at Human Nature. 
j In three vols. post 8vo. 
| One of the best novels that have lately appeared."—Monthly 
| Review, 


Il. 
The Romance of the Harem. 
By Miss Pardoe, 
Author of “ The City of the Sultan,” &c. 3 vols. 
Ill. 
Excursions in the Interior of Russia. 
Including Sketches of the Character and Policy of the E 
Nicholas, &c. 
Ry Robert Bremner, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. with IiMustrations. 


Iv. 
Horace Vernon ; 
Or, Life in the West. 3 vols. 
“A work full of interest.”—Sunday Times. 
wick Square. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ MISREPRESENTATION.” 
Dedi d to Lady Henniker, 


V. 
A Voice from America to England. 
By an American Gentleman. vo. 


Also, just ready, 





I. 
The Youth of Shakspeare. 


Hy the Author of ‘ Shakspeare and his Friends.” 3 vols 


“ It does not contain a sin, 
an English gentiewoma: 
“ The oh 


are irably drawn.” 
Saunders and Otley, Public Library, 


iI. ~ gle sentiment but what is worthy of 
Home Service ; Metropolitan. 
Or, Scenes and Characters from the Life, at Out and 
rters. 


ead Qu: 
arle Hill, Esq. 


By Benson 4. 
Author of “ Recollections of an Artillery Officer,” &c. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


ra 


Conduit Street. 


tats 








THE RHINE, NASSAU, &c. 
In f.cap 8vo. with numerous Engravings by Cook, &c. 


price 7s. cloth boards, a 

RAVELS of MINNA and GODFREY 

in MANY LANDS. From the Journals of the Author 
The Rhine, Nassau, and Baden. 

Recently published, uniform with the above, 
Travels through Holland, beautifully illus- 
| trated from the old Dutch Masters. — 
| This is truly a delightful and useful little book, abounding in 
j information. It is written for the young; but many who have 
passed the age of manhood, may read these volumes with advan- 

e.""——Metropolitan., ae 

** A very pretty, sensible book; we should have no objection to 
travel through every country in Europe, in the mental company 
of such an original observer, who, though meek enough to amuse 
little children, has talent sufficient to interest adults.” — Court 

‘agaxzine. 

“* Hardly less entertaining than Tieck’s ‘ Fairy Tales,’ or Miss 
Sedgwick’s ‘American Truths.’ "— Atheneum. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. 65 Cornhill. 


In 18mo. price 4s. 6d. half-bound, the 9th edition, corre 


and much enlarged, of 
[HE TOURIS 


cted | 


4 T'S FRENCH COMPA. 


NION, consisting of Familiar Conversations on every | 

Topic which can be useful to the Continental Traveller, &c. &c, 
ly M. DE ROUILLON, M.S.P.L.F. 

London: Longman, Orme, and Co.; and John Stacey, Norwich, 





ra In 890. price 12s. 
EMOIRS of the EARLY LIFE and 
SERVICE ofa FIELD OFFICER on the RETIRED | 
LIST of the INDIAN ARMY. | 
W. H. Allen and Co. 7 Leadenhall Street. 
‘ In l9mo. price 3s. 6d. the 3d edition of F 
YRA A OSTOLICA. 
(From the British Magazine.) 
Kivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall 
Mall; and J. H. Parker, Oxford, 





In 1 handsome vol. price 4s. " 
~ ELECT BRITISH BIOGRAPHY ; from 
the rude and warlike Days of Beadicea, to the Victorian 
Era. Containing a varied Collection of the Lives of our Country- 
men, who have been either distinguished by their Conduct in ex- 
alted Stations, eminent for their Acquirements, celebrated for their 
Valour, lauded for their Patriotism, or otherwise entitled to 
Biographical Notoriety. 
By SAMUEL MAUNDER. 
Also, price 8s. 6d. each, new editions of s 
Maunder’s Treasury of Knowledge and Bio- 
| graphical Treasury 
Published by Longman, Orme, and Co., and sold by every 
Bookseller in the United Kingdom, 


Price 7*. boards, the Sixth Volume of | 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
earlicst Period to the present Time; in which it is 
intended to consider Men and Events on Christian Principles. 
By a CLERGY MAN of the CHURCH of EN 
The Seventh and concluding Volume, with a G 
will shortly be completed. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
*»* Volumes I. to V. may be had, in boards, price 
1. 14s, 6d.; or in Numbers, at 64. each, 


AND. 
ral Index, 
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HISTORICAL CLASS-BOOKS. 
COMPLETE COURSE of ANCIENT 
HISTORY of the STATES and NATIONS of ANTI. 
QUITIES. eee 
ad By the Rev. Dr. ROBINSON. 
Illustrated by Five coloured Maps, price 9s. 6d. bound. 


2, An Abridgement of Goldsmith’s History 
of Greece, with a coloured Map, 3s. 6d. . 

3. An Abridgement of Goldsmith’s History 
of Rome, with a coloured Map, 3s. Gd. . 

4, Five Hundred Questions on Goldsmith’s 
History of Greece, 1s. A ioe 

5. Five Hundred Questions on Goldsmith’s 
History of Rome, !s. 

6. A Key to the Questions on Greece and 
Rome, ls. 

7. A Guide to the Study of the History of 
England, in a Series of Questions, by J. Florian. : 

J. Souter, School Library, No. 131 Fleet Street. 


GEOGRAPHICAL CLASS-BOOKS. 


HE GEOGRAPHICAL TEXT-BOOK, 
Comprising such Matter as is absolutely necessary to be 
impressed, deeply and lastingly, upon the Memory of the Student. 
By M. E. S. 
Price 2s. cloth. P 

2. A Companion to the Geographical Text- 
Rook, containing Blank Maps, as Exercises for the Pupil. Price 
2s. plain, or 2s. 6d. coloured. 

3. Outlines of Geography, intended as a 
First Book on this subject for Children. By the Misses Owen 
Price 1s. 

4. A Catechism Geography, or Second Book. 
By the Rev. Dr. Irving. Price 9d. . 

5. Modern Geography and History. By the 
Rev. T. Clark. Price 4s. 6d. ss 

6. Modern Atlas, comprising 27 Maps. By 
the Rev. T, Clark. Price 12s. 

7. Ancient and Modern Atlas, 43 Maps. 
By ditto. Price 2Is. 

8. Minor Atlas, comprising those Maps most 
generally useful. By thesame. Price 5s. coloured, 4s, plain. 

9. A Series of School Maps, coloured, 6d. 
each ; and of Outline Maps, to be filled up by Junior Pupils, 
price 4/. each; Projections, for Senior Pupils, 4d. each. 

J. Souter, School Library, 131 Fleet Street. 
MURCHISON’S GEOLOGY. 
In 2 vols. royal 4to. with large Geological Map, Views, coloured 
Sections, and numerous Plates of Organic Remains, 
YHE GEOLOGY of the SILURIAN 
REGION, or Border Counties of England and Wales. 
By RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, Esq. F.R.S. 

yice-President of the Geological Society. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Post 8vo. 
OMESTIC MANNERS of the 
RUSSIANS. 
By the Rev. R. LISTER VENABLES, M.A. 

I cannot venture to add another to the numerous books on 
Russia which have already appeared, without pleading as my 
apology that I visited that country under circumstances affording 
opportunities, not usually within a stranger's reach, of observing 
the habits and character of the people. I am, therefore, induced 
to publish the following letters under an impression that some 
account of domestic life in the Interior may be, to a certain 
degree, interesting from its novelty. 

Being nearly connected by marriage with several Russian 
families, I accompanied my wife into that country in the summer 
of 1837, for the purpose of visiting her relations, among whom we 
Spent twelve months, either in private houses in the Interior, or 
in habits of constant intercourse at St. Petersburg. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


SCOTT'S MINSTRELSY OF THE SCOTTISH BORDER. 
In 1 very large vol. 8vo, uniform with Byron’s Works, 

Perens ‘ Price 12s. bound in cloth, 

| HE MINSTRELSY of the SCOTTISH 

BORDER; consisting of Historical and Romantic Bal- 

lads collected in the Southern Counties of Scotland ; with a few 
of Modern Date, founded upon local Tradition. 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside; and may be 
= by order, of all other Booksellers in the United King- 
dom. 


. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
. " 
HE HUGUENOT; a Tale of the French 
Protestants. 
e By the Author of The Robber,” &c. 

One of the most beautiful and impressive works of its class 
which has been produced since the palmy era of Walter Scott. 
: --Ttexhibits a happy medium between the lightness required 
for the vehicle of romance, and the dignity which is demanded in 
historical narrative.”—United Service Gazette. 

London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 





7th edition, price 30s. boards, of 


| OOPER’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY, 
revised, corrected, and greatly enlarged. 
By KLEIN GRANT, M.D. &c. &c. 
Lecturer on Therapeutics at the North London School 
of Medicine. 
London: Printed for the Proprietors. 
P i Of whom may be had, 
Cooper’s Surgical Dictionary, 7th edition, 
very greatly enlarged, 30s. boards. y 
Cooper's First Lines of Surgery. 


tion, 18s, 


Beck's Medical Jurisprudence. 6th edition, 


New edi- 


By 


EF EMALE 
By MRS. 





f.cap 8vo. price 7s. 6d. in cloth, 

. 
IMPROVEMENT. 
JOHN SANDFORD. 

By the same Authoress, 5th edition, f.cap 8vo. 6s. cloth, 
Woman in her Social and Domestic Character. 
*€ We could wish to see these useful volumes in the hands of 
every young lady on her leaving school.” —Evangelical Magazine. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


2d edition, in 1 vol. 
x 


In 3 vols. post 8v0. 
» Al 
OVE’S EXCHANGE. A Tale. 
7 By CHARLES J. BOYLE, Esq. 
«One of the best novels that have lately appeared. The plot is 
exceedingly well contrived and sustained.” —Monthly Review. 
** His portrayal of character is vivid and bold, and the story 
never wearies.""—Court Journal. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


18mo. price 3s. 6d, cloth, an 
UTLINE of ANCIENT and MODERN 
ROME, comprising an Account of Italy, from its most 
remote Antiquity to A.p. 1839, and embodying the History of 
Christianity, from its earliest date, in Question and Answer. 
a LADY, 
For the Use of her Children. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; and Redstone, Guernsey. 


2ist edition, greatly improved, price 4s. bound, 


RACTICAL MEASURING MADE 
EASY, by a New Set of Tables, which shew at sight the 
Solid Content of any Piece of Timber, Stone, &c., square, round, 
or unequal-sided; also the Superficial Content of Boards, Glass, 
Painting, Plastering, &c. 
By K. HOPPUS, 
Late Surveyor of the London Assurance Office. 
London: Longman and Co.; J. Richardson ; Baldwin and Co. ; 
J., G., and F. Rivington; R. S, Kirby; Hamilton and Co. ; 
Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Dean and Co.; and Houl- 
ston and Stoneman. 





Price 6s. bound, 


ra e@ 5) . 

IMSON’S ELEMENTS of EUCLID, 

viz. the First Six Books, together with the XI. and XII. 
carefully corrected by S.s MAYNARD. 

Also, the above edited in the Symbolical Form, by R. Blake- 
lock, M.A. Fell. Cath. Hall, Cambridge. 6s. 6d. cloth, 

Also, the above, with the Addition of the Elements of Plane 
and Spherical Trigonometry, and a Treatise on the Construction 
of the Trigonometrical Canon. Also, a concise Account of Loga- 
rithms, by the Rev. A. Robertson, D.D. F.R.S. Oxford. 

London: Longman and Co. ; Cadell; Richardson; J. M. 
Richardson; Baldwinand Co. ; ngtons; E. Williams; Hamil- 
ton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Sherwood and Co.; Simpkin 
and Co.; J. Souter; Smith, Elder,and Co.; Harvey and Darton ; 
and B, Fellowes. Cambridge: J. and J. J. Deighton. 


In 8vo, price 31s, 6d. in cloth, 


COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and 
ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, compiled from 
the best Sources, chiefly German. 
By the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, M.A. 
Translator and Editor of Scheller's large “* Latin Lexicon.” 
Separately, Latin-English, 21s.; English-Latin, 10s. 6d. 
Both these Dictionaries appear to be well devised and well 
executed, and altogether admirably adapted to the purpose for 
which they are designed,” — British Mag. ‘ aes 
Young Scholar’s Latin-English Dictionary ; 
being an Abridgment of the above, 7s. bound. 7 
The English-Latin Abridgment is in the 


press. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co,; and John Murray. 





FOR STUDENTS IN GERMAN. 
"rice 13s. bound, 


ABENHORST’S GERMAN DIC. 
4 TIONARY. 4th edition, materially improved, by D, 
BOILEAU. 

Dr. Noehden’s German Grammar. 8th edi- 
tion, corrected and revised by the Rey. C. H. F. Bialloblotzky, 
Ph. D. Master of German and Hebrew to the City of London Cor- 
poration School, &c. &e, 10s. Gd, boards. 

Noehden’s German Exercises. 6th edition, 
8s. boards. at 

Key, by Schultz. 4th edition, 3s. 6d. bds. 

London: Longman and Co.; T. Cadell; Baldwin and Co.; J. 
Booth; Dulau and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin and Co. ; 
Duncan and Malcolm; Black and Co.; J. Maynard; J. Wacey; 
and Booker and Dolman. 





MRS. MARCET'S WORKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 
3d edition, 3s. 6d. half-bound, of 
M ARY’S GRAMMAR, interspersed with 
Stories, and intended for the Use of Children. 
YHE SEASONS; 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter. 
2¢. each, half-bqund. 
ILLY’S STORIES for CHILDREN, 
explaining the Manner of Building a House, Mecha- 
nics, Building, Planting, Glass-Making, &c. 23. half-bound. 
ILLY’S HOLYDAYS; or, Conversa- 


tions on different Kinds of Governments. 2s. half- 


Stories for Children. 
2d edition, 4 vols. 


bound. 


OHN HOPKINS'S NOTIONS on POLI- 
e TICAL ECONOMY. 34 edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d. Cheap 
edition, ls. 6d. 
** Delightfuily written.” —Edinburgh Review. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co, 


MAUNDER’S TREASURIES. 
&s. 6s. cloth, 10s. 6d. roan gilt, 
TTHE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY, 


containing Memoirs, Sketches, or brief Notices of the 
Lives of about 12,000 Eminent Persons, from the earliest Periods 
of History to the present Day, 
“We know not a single volume in our language containing 
such a mass of information,”—Evangelical Magazine. 
By the same Author, 
10th edition, revised and greatly enlarged, price 8s. Gd. cloth, 


10s. Gd. roan gilt, 
HE TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE, 
AMUEL MAUNDER. 


and Library of Reference. 
SAM 
« The most complete and generally useful publication which it 
has ever fallen to our lot to notice.”’— Atheneum. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 





In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 18s. boards. Y 
NOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE with 

a CHILD.—The Third Volume, containing the Diary of 
a Child, may be had separately, price 6s. in boards. 

«« The correspondence between Bettine and Goethe is really a 
curiosity, and furnishes a valuable subject for the study ofhuman 
nature in some of its strangest unfoldings. It is so original, so 
undesigning, so characteristic, and often so eloquent, that even 
the cold English reader will be captivated.”— Monthly Review. 
ondon: Longman, Orme, and Co, 





1 vol. 8vo. price 9s. 


In ° 
‘ r 
N the PHILOSOPHY of the MIND. 
By JAMES DOUGLAS, Esq. of Cavers. 
Author of *€ The Advancement of Society in Knowledge 
and Religion,” &c. &c. 
Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh; Longman, Orme, 
and Co. London. 





In 1 vol. post 8vo. 
r x ~ —_— 
AKING DREAMS; a Series of Irish 
Tales. 
By C. M. I. 

With Illustrations, designed and etched on Stone by the Author. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street; and J. Cumming, Dublin. 
M4 

GROWERS ; a Letter to the Public. 
Pauci dignoscere possunt 


Vera bona, atque illis multum diversa, remota 
Erroris nebula. 
Porter and Wright, 60 Pall Mall; and Simpkin and Marshall, 
Stationers’ Court. 


NUFACTURERS and CORN. 


REV. HENRY MELVILL’'S SERMONS. 
~~ ERM O S. 3d edition, 
10s. 6d, 


2. Sermons. Volume the Second. 24d edi- 
tion, Bvo. 10s, 6d. P 

3. Sermons preached at Cambridge, in 1836. 
4th edition, 8vo. 5s. 

4. Sermons preached at Cambridge, in 1837. 
3d edition, Bvo. 5s. 

By HENRY MELVILL, B.D. 
Minister of Camden Chapel, Camberwell; and late Fellow and 
Tutor of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall. 


EV. HUGH JAMES ROSE’S 
WORKS. 

1. The Commission and Consequent Duties 
of the Clergy, in a Series of Discourses preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, in April 1826. 2d edition, 8vo, 0s. 

2. Eight Sermons preached before the Uni- 
versity of reas at Great St. Mary’s, in 1830 and 1831, To 
which is added, a Reprint of a Sermon preached before the Uni- 
versity on Commencement Sunday, 1826. 2d edition, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

3. Christianity always Progressive; being 
the Christian Advocate’s Publication for the Year 1629, Svo. 
8s. 


4. The State of Protestantism in Germany 
described ; being the Substance of Four Discourses preached be- 
fore the University of Cambridge, in 1825, The 2d edition, en- 
larged with an Appendix. Svo. 14s. 

%_* A few Copies of the Appendix remain, to be had 
separately, price 3s. 6d. 


5. A Letter to the Lord Bishop of London, 
in Reply to Mr. Pusey’s Work on the Causes of Rationalism in 
Germany, comprising some Observations on Confessions of Faith 
and their Advantages. 8vo. 74, 6d. 

> : : eas 

6. Brief Remarks on the Dispositions to- 
wards Christianity, generated by prevailing Opinion and Pursuits ; 
being the Christian Advocate’s Publication for the Year 1630, 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

7. Notices of the Mosaic Law, with some 
Account of the Opinions ofrecent French Writers concerning it; 
being the Christian Advocate's Publication for the Year 1831. 
Bvo. 48. 6d. 

8. The Gospel an Abiding System, with some 
Remarks on the ** New Christianity” of the St. Simonians; 
being the Christian Advocate’s Publication for the Year 1832, 
Bvo. 42. 6d. 

9. The Study of Church History reeom- 
mended; heing the Terminal Divinity Lecture delivered in 
Bishop Cosins’s Library, March 15, 1834, before the Right Rev. 
the Dean, the Chapter, and the University of Durham. 2d edi- 
tion, 8vo, 28, 

10. An Apology for the Study of Divinity ; 
being the Terminal Divinity Lecture delivered in Bishop Cosins’s 
Library, in 1834, 2d edition revised, Bvo. 2s. 

By HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D. 
Late Principal of King’s College, London. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall 


8vo. 








Mall; and Deightons, Cambridge, 
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8 New Burlington Street, February \sth. 
MR. BENTLEY IS PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 





THE VICTORIES AND CONQUESTS OF THE 
BRITISH ARMY. 


By W. H. MAXWELL, Esq. Author of Stories of Waterloo,” ‘¢ Adventures of Captain Blake,’’ “* Wild Sports of the West,” &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Engravings. 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES. A NOVEL. 


By THEODORE HOOK, Esq. Author of ‘* Maxwell,” “ Jack Brag,’’ ‘‘ The Parson’s Daughter,” &c. 3 vols, post 8vo, 
Ill. 


PERU AS IT IS; 


A RESIDENCE IN LIMA, AND OTHER PARTS OF THE PERUVIAN REPUBLIC. 
CONTAINING AN ACCOUNT OF THE SOCIAL AND PHYSICAL FEATURES OF THAT COUNTRY. 
By DR. ARCHIBALD SMITH. 2 vols. small 8vo. 


“HOW DO YOU LIKE OUR COUNTRY ?” 


OR, AN AUTUMN IN AMERICA. 
By CHARLES J. MATHEWS, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations. 


A WINTER JOURNEY THROUGH RUSSIA, THE 
CAUCASIAN ALPS, AND GEORGIA: 


THENCE ACROSS MOUNT ZAGROS, AND BY THE PASS OF XENOPHON AND THE TEN THOUSAND GREEKS, 
INTO KOORDISTAUN. 
By CAPTAIN ROBERT MIGNAN, HL.C.S. 


Author of “* Travels in Chaldea,” and Member of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 
2 vols. small 8vo. with numerous Plates. 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS ARE NOW READY :— 
Sam Slick’s Bubbles of Canada. The Prince pe the Pedlar. The Widow Barnaby. 


| 
| : 4 
i q \. fe | By Etlen Pickering, By Mrs. Trollope. 8 vols. post Gvo. 24s. 
Se ee | Author of “ The Heiress,” «The Squire,” “ The Merchant's Fall of real drollery and humour.” —Times 
| D . 


jaughter,” Xc. 3 vols. post Bvo, 24s ' 


ul. 
‘ ‘ vI. 
Memoirs of John Bannister, Comedian. ™ ‘ IV. — Legend and Romance, African and European. 

By John Adolphus, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. Wild Scenes in the Forest and Prairie ; By R. Johns, Lieut. R.M. 3 vols. post fivo. 248, 


“ These Memoirs contain the pith of half a century's social and Or, Sports and Legends of the Far Weat. « This work elevates the author to an enviable position in the 
dramatic recreation.” —Spectator. | By C, F. Hoffman, Esq. 2 vols. post 8va. 16s. | world of letters.”—Unit:d Service Gaxette. 


| 





UNIFORM WITH “THE STANDARD NOVELS.” 
Now in course of publication, in handsomely bound pocket Volumes (every Volume containing an entire Work), embellished with 
Engravings, price Six Shillings each, 


BENTLEY’S STANDARD LIBRARY OF POPULAR 
MODERN LITERATURE. 


Comprising Voyages and Travels, Popular History and Biography, and Works of an interesting Miscellaneous Character, relating to 
‘ Adventure and Enterprise. 
The First Volume contains The Second Volume contains 5 | Vol. I11. to be published on March 1, will contain 
- Maxwell’s “ Wild Sports of the West.” Washington Irving’s ‘* Astoria,” Gleig’s “ Traditions of Chelsea College.” 
Complete, with Fifteen Engravings, price 6s. Complete, with Portrait of the Author, price 6s. Complete, with Portrait of the Author, price 6s 
“ This is one of those amusing productions which possess inte- «* The most finished narrative of a series of interesting adven- “(In this work Mr. Gleig has given us another proof of his 
rest for readers of every class, and whee: acceptable to | tures that ever was written. ‘Astoria’ we rate as he chef- | great talent in military narrative. The adventures are to the 
these who take delight in sports by flood and , : 


eld."—Literary | d’quvre of Washington Irving. It is capitally adapted for pre- | last degree curious and entertaining.”—Naval and Military Gu 
Gaxetle. sents.” —Spectator. zette 
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